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LINCOLN'S 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  LOVE 

The  possibility  of  combining  the 
Lincoln  and  St.  Valentine  atmos- 
pheres, which  overlap  with  but  one 
day  intervening,  has  made  the  ro- 
mances of  Lincoln  popular  discussions 
for  the  month  of  February. 

The  correspondence  which  passed 
between  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his 
closest  friend  Joshua  Speed,  during 
the  interval  when  Lincoln  was  es- 
tranged from  Mary  Todd,  has  been 
given  comparatively  little  attention. 
Lincoln  and  Speed  were  very  much 
disturbed  about  their  love  affairs  and 
the  letters  which  Lincoln  wrote  to  his 
closest  friend  allow  us  to  learn  some- 
thing about  his  own  philosophy  of 
love. 

The  following  excerpts  from  his  let- 
ters prompts  one  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions: Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
"fatal  first  of  January,  1841"  witness- 
ed anything  more  than  Lincoln  calmly 
advising  Mary  Todd  that  he  could  not 
carry  out  his  promise  to  marry  her? 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  there  was 
a  lovers  quarrel  or  a  broken  wedding 
scene  ? 

There  are  two  magazine  articles 
which  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  these  exhibits:  "The  Fatal  First 
of  January,  1841"  by  Mary  Leighton 
Miles  published  in  the  Journal  of  Il- 
linois State  Historical  Society  for 
May,  1927;  and  "Lincoln's  Hesitancy 
to  Marry,"  by  John  Gilmer  Speed  in 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  October, 
1895. 

Extracts  from  two  letters  which 
Lincoln  wrote  to  John  T.  Stuart  about 
a  year  before  the  Speed  correspond- 
ence occurred  are  used  to  introduce 
the  later  exhibits. 

Lincoln  Letters  to  Stuart 

Springfield,  Illinois 
January  20,  1841 
".  .  .  .  I  have  within  the  last  few 
days  been  making  an  exhibition  of 
myself  in  the  way  of  hypochrondriasm 
and  thereby  got  an  impression  that 
Dr.  Henry  is  necessary  to  my  exist- 
ence .  .  .  Pardon  me  for  not  writing 
more;  I  have  not  sufficient  composure 
to  write  a  long  letter." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
January  23,  1841 
"Yours  of  the  third  instant  is  re- 


ceived, and  I  proceed  to  answer  it  as 
well  as  I  can,  though  from  the  de- 
plorable state  of  my  mind  at  this 
time,  I  fear  that  I  shall  give  you  but 
little  satisfaction  ...  I  am  now  the 
most  miserable  man  living.  If  what  I 
feel  were  equally  distributed  to  the 
whole  human  family,  there  would  not 
be  one  cheerful  face  on  earth.  Whether 
I  shall  ever  be  better,  I  cannot  tell; 
I  awfully  forebode  I  shall  not.  To 
remain  as  I  am  is  impossible.  I  must 
die  or  be  better  it  appears  to  me." 

Lincoln  Letters  to  Speed 

Springfield,  Illinois 
February  3,  1842 
"I  even  hope  that  ere  this  reaches 
you,  she  will  have  returned  with  im- 
proved and  still  improving  health  .  .  , 
Why,  Speed,  if  you  did  not  love  her, 
although  you  might  not  wish  her 
death,  you  would  most  certainly  be 
resigned  to  it.  Perhaps  this  point  is 
no  longer  a  question  with  you  and 
my  pertinacious  dwelling  upon  it  is 
a  rude  intrusion  upon  your  feelings. 
If  so,  you  must  pardon  me.  You  know 
the  hell  I  have  suffered  on  that  point 
and  how  tender  I  am  upon  it.  You 
know  I  do  not  mean  wrong.  I  have 
been  quite  clear  of  'Hypo'  since  you 
left;  even  better  than  I  was  along  in 

the  fall.   I  have  seen  but  once. 

She  seems  very  cheerful  and  so  I  said 
nothing  to  her  about  what  we  spoke 
of." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
February  13,  1842 
"When  this  shall  reach  you,  you  will 
have  been  Fanny's  husband  several 
days  ...  I  am  now  fully  convinced 
that  you  love  her  as  ardently  as  you 
are  capable  of  loving.  Your  ever  be- 
ing happy  in  her  presence  and  your 
intense  anxiety  about  her  health,  if 
there  were  nothing  else,  would  place 
this  beyond  all  dispute  in  my  mind." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
February  25,  1842 
"I  opened  the  letter  with  intense 
anxiety  and  trepidation,  so  much  so 
that  although  it  turned  out  better  than 
I  expected,  I  have  hardly  yet  at  a 
distance  of  ten  hours  become  calm  .  . 
I  now  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  both  you  and 
me  to  dream  dreams  of  Elysium  far 
exceeding  all  that  anything  earthly 
can  realize.  Far  short  of  your  dreams 
as  you  may  be,  no  woman  could  do 
more  to  realize  them  than  that  same 
black-eyed  Fanny." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
March  27,  1842 
"It  cannot  be  told  how  it  thrills  me 
with  joy  to  hear  you  say  that  you  are 
'far  happier  than  you  ever  expected  to 
be.'  That  much  I  know  is  enough.  I 
know   you  too  well  to  suppose   your 


expectations  were  not  at  least  some- 
times extravagant,  and  if  the  reality 
exceeds  them  all  I  say — Enough,  Dear 
Lord.  I  am  not  going  beyond  the 
truth  when  I  tell  you  that  the  short 
space  it  took  me  to  read  your  last 
letter  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
total  sum  of  all  I  have  enjoyed  since 
the  fatal  first  of  January  1841.  Since 
then  it  seems  to  me  I  should  have 
been  entirely  happy  but  for  the  never 
absent  idea  that  there  is  one  still  un- 
happy whom  I  have  contributed  to 
make  so.  That  still  kills  my  soul.  I 
cannot  but  reproach  myself  for  even 
wishing  to  be  happy  while  she  is 
otherwise.  She  accompanied  a  large 
party  on  the  railroad  cars  to  Jackson- 
ville last  Monday  and  on  her  return 
spoke  so  that  I  heard  of  it,  of  having 
enjoyed  the  trip  exceedingly.  God  be 
praised  for  that  .  .  .  One  thing  I  can 
tell  you  which  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  and  that  is  that  I  have 
seen  Mary  and  scrutinized  her  feelings 
as  well  as  I  could  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced she  is  far  happier  now  than  she 
has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  months 
past." 

Springfield,  Illinois 

July  4,  1842 
"True,  that  subject  is  painful  to  me; 
but  it  is  not  your  silence  or  the  silence 
of  all  the  world  that  can  make  me 
forget  it.  I  acknowledge  the  correct- 
ness of  your  advice  too;  but  before  1 
resolve  to  do  the  one  thing  or  the 
other,  I  must  gain  my  confidence  in 
my  own  ability  to  keep  my  resolves 
when  they  are  made.  In  that  ability 
you  know  I  once  prided  myself  as  the 
only  or  chief  gem  of  my  character; 
that  gem  is  lost — how  and  where  you 
know  too  well.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
gained it;  and  until  I  do,  I  cannot 
trust  myself  in  any  matter  of  much 
importance.  I  believe  now  that  had 
you  understand  my  case  at  the  time 
as  well  as  I  understood  yours  after- 
wards by  the  aid  you  would  have 
given  me  I  should  have  sailed  through 
clear,  but  that  does  not  now  afford  me 
sufficient  confidence  to  begin  that  or 
the  like  of  that  again.'  ' 

Springfield,  Illinois 
October,  1842 
"...  but  I  began  this  letter  not 
for  what  I  have  been  writing  but  to 
say  something  on  the  subject  which 
you  know  to  be  of  such  infinite  solici- 
tude to  me  .  .  .'that  you  are  happier 
now  than  the  day  you  married  her  I 
well  know,  for  without,  you  could  not 
be  living  .  .  .  but  I  want  to  ask  a 
close  question — 'Are  you  now  in  feel- 
ing as  well  as  judgment  glad  that  you 
are  married  as  you  are?'  From  any- 
body but  me  this  would  be  an  im- 
prudent question  not  to  be  tolerated; 
but  I  know  you  will  pardon  it  in  me. 
Please  answer  it  quickly  as  I  am  im- 
patient to  know." 
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SIXTEEN  TRADITIONAL  LINCOLN  SWEETHEARTS 


Abraham  Lincoln  moved  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  on 
April  15, 1837.  Three  weeks  later  on  May  7, 1837,  he  wrote 
this  line  to  Mary  Owens,  "I  have  been  spoken  to  by  but 
one  woman  since  I've  been  here,  and  would  not  have  been 
by  her,  if  she  could  have  avoided  it."  Yet  this  bashful 
swain  is  supposed  to  have  courted  to  at  least  sixteen 
women  before  his  one  true  love,  Mary  Todd,  accepted  him. 
Covered  Wagon  Girl 

Once  when  Abraham  was  a  small  boy,  a  wagon  broke 
down  near  the  Lincoln  cabin  in  Indiana.  There  was  a  little 
girl  in  the  family  detained  by  the  accident  of  the  vehicle. 
.Lincoln  told  a  friend  of  the  incident  and  said  he  "took  a 
great  fancy"  to  her.  As  he  thought  of  her  as  the  years 
passed,  he  concluded  that  his  affection  for  her  "was  the 
beginning  of  love"  for  him. 

Polly  Richardson 

Polly  claimed  to  be  Abraham's  first  sweetheart  and 
once  remarked,  "Abe  wanted  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  re- 
fused. I  suppose  if  I  had  known  he  was  to  be  President 
some  day  I'd  a'  took  him."  The  marriage  records  of  Spen- 
cer County  show  that  Polly  married  Robert  Agnew  on 
March  15,  1821,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age. 

Elizabeth  Tulley 

Elizabeth  Tulley  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky 
and  came  to  Spencer  County  in  1824.  She  met  Lincoln  at 
church  and  from  then  on  the  courtship  continued  for  sev- 
eral months.  She  claims  she  was  Lincoln's  "first  regular 
company."  Elizabeth  was  asked  if  Lincoln  ever  proposed 
to  her  and  she  replied,  "No,  he  never  proposed,  but  I  could 
tell  from  his  chat  that  he  wanted  to  marry  me."  Miss  Tulley 
later  became  Mrs.  Hession. 

Sarah  Lukins 

We  do  not  know  what  Sarah's  maiden  name  was,  but 
later  she  married  a  Lukins.  She  told  a  friend,  "I  could 
a'  been  Abe  Lincoln's  wife,  if  I'd  wanted  to  be.  Yes  sirree, 
I  could  a'  been  the  first  lady  of  the  land."  On  being  pressed 
for  further  particulars  about  her  acquaintance  with  Lin- 
coln in  southern  Indiana  she  said,  "Well,  Abe  took  me 
home  from  church  oncet." 

Caroline  Meeker 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  working  on  the  Ohio  as  a 
ferryman,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anderson  River,  he  is  said 
to  have  crossed  over  to  the  Kentucky  side  quite  often  to 
call  on  Caroline  Meeker,  niece  of  Squire  Pate,  whom  Lin- 
coln knew.  Caroline  is  one  of  the  seven  of  Lincoln's  sweet- 
hearts nominated  by  Dr.  Barton  in  his  book  The  Women 
Lincoln  Loved.  About  all  there  was  to  this  affair  was  the 
discovery  by  Caroline  of  a  red  ear  at  a  husking  bee,  and 
she  shyly  slipped  it  to  Abraham.  Caroline  later  married 
Eli  Thrasher. 

Katy  Roby 

The  name  of  Katy  Roby  is  more  often  associated  with 
Lincoln  during  the  Indiana  days  than  any  other  young  lady 
outside  the  Lincoln  family.  She  is  the  one  Lincoln  be- 
friended in  the  spelling  match  and  later  instructed  about 
astronomy  on  one  moonlight  night.  However,  just  about 
the  time  Lincoln  and  Allen  Gentry  made  the  flat  boat  trip 
to  New  Orleans,  Gentry  married  Miss  Roby  on  March  19, 
1828. 

Julia  Evans 

Julia  was  the  daughter  of  James  Evans,  of  Princeton, 
Indiana.  In  1828  Abraham  took  some  wool  to  the  town  to 
be  carded  in  the  Evans  Mill  and  Julia  bowed  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Jesse  Weik,  "Lincoln  was  captivated  by  her 
beautiful  face  and  figure."  One  version  of  the  story  claims 
that  "Lincoln  was  repulsed  because  of  his  ungainly  and 
awkward  appearance. 

Hannah  Gentry 

Hannah  was  the  belle  of  the  community  and  "a  beauty 
noted  for  her  amiable  disposition,  and  her  father  was  the 


richest  man  in  the  community."  According  to  the  remi- 
niscences of  the  neighbors  in  Spencer  County,  she  would 
have  become  Mrs.  Lincoln,  if  Abraham  had  not  been  "too 
fond  of  onions,  as  she  could  not  endure  them."  Hannah 
married  John  Romine  on  April  2, 1829. 
Elizabeth  Wood 

This  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's best  Indiana  friends,  was  very  sure  that  Lincoln 
"wanted  to  become  better  acquainted  with  her."  Miss  Wood 
claimed  that  she  declined  his  company  because  of  "his 
awkwardness  and  large  feet."  Elizabeth  Wood  later  mar- 
ried Samuel  Hammond  on  January  10,  1833. 
Polly  Warnick 

Mary  Dellard  Warnick,  called  Polly,  was  the  daughter 
of  Mayor  Warnick,  of  Macon  County,  Illinois.  If  only  the 
courtship  with  Polly  had  taken  place  during  the  win- 
ter of  the  deep  snow,  when  Lincoln  made  his  home  with 
the  Warnicks  for  four  weeks,  there  might  have  been  a 
romance.  Polly,  however,  married  Joseph  Stevens  on  June 
17, 1830,  the  summer  before  the  big  snow  and  within  three 
months  of  the  time  the  Lincolns  established  their  home  in 
Macon  County. 

Martha  Wilson 

Miss  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Buncombe  County,  N.  C, 
where  she  was  born  in  May  1816.  Her  parents  moved  to 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois  in  1830.  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1832  that  Abraham  Lincoln  made  Martha  "a  formal  of- 
fer of  marriage."  Miss  Wilson  claimed  "a  previous  attach- 
ment" led  her  to  decline  his  offer. 

Ann  Rutledge 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  approaching 
the  Rutledge  episode  with  any  more  seriousness  than  the 
stories  of  the  other  sixteen  "would  be"  wives  of  Lincoln. 
Ann  was  the  daughter  of  James  Rutledge,  of  New  Salem 
and  Sand  Ridge,  mostly  of  Sand  Ridge,  when  Lincoln  is 
supposed  to  have  been  courting  his  daughter.  We  know 
this  for  a  fact,  that  when  Ann  Rutledge  died,  she  was  liv- 
ing with  her  parents  in  a  house  owned  by  John  McNamer 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 

Mary  Owens 

There  was  but  one  young  woman,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
who  received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, previous  to  his  betrothal  to  Mary  Todd,  and  which 
can  be  confirmed  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  writing.  The 
name  of  this  girl  was  Mary  Owens,  of  Kentucky,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Bennett  Abel,  of  New  Salem,  to  whom  she  was  pay- 
ing a  visit  at  the  time  she  was  courted  by  Lincoln  in  1836. 
Mary  Frances  Vanderberg 

This  Mary  was  a  granddaughter  of  Henry  Vanderberg, 
who  was  appointed  the  first  judge  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory by  President  Washington.  Miss  Vanderberg  claimed 
that  it  was  in  1839  that  Abraham  Lincoln  proposed  mar- 
riage to  her  at  Quincy.  Illinois,  where  she  was  then  living, 
but  that  she  rejected  him  and  later  married  a  Mr.  Riley. 
She  died  in  Sioux  City,  at  eighty-five  years  of  age. 
Matilda  Edwards 

Matilda  was  the  charming  sister  of  Ninian  Edwards, 
brother-in-law  of  Mary  Todd.  Herndon  claims  that  while 
courting  Mary  Todd  "a  counter  attachment  to  Miss  Ed- 
wards," who  was  visiting  her  brother  in  Springfield,  was 
partly  responsible  for  Lincoln  breaking  his  engagement 
with  Mary.  This  is  just  another  one  of  those  Herndon 
myths,  as  is  clearly  revealed  in  contemporary  writings. 
Matilda  later  married  Newton  D.  Strong. 
Sarah  Richard 

Miss  Rickard  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  William  Butler,  where 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  boarded  before  his  marriage.  Hern- 
don made  some  inquiries  about  the  relationship  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  and  is  said  to  have  received  a  letter  from 
Miss  Rickard,  then  Mrs.  Barrett,  which  contained  this 
statement :  "Mr.  Lincoln  did  make  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  me  in  the  summer,  or  perhaps  later,  in  the  year  1840." 


and  grieved,  rambled  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  forests,  day  and  night.     He   suffered  and 


UnuOQ  Lincoln  loved  Miss  Ann  Wedge 
with  all  his  soul,  mind  and  strength.  She  loved 
him  as  dearly,  tenderly  and  altectionately 
Thev  seemed  made  in  heaven  for  each  other, 
though  opposite  in  many  things.  As  beiou. 
remarked,  she  was  accidentally  innocently  and 
honestlr  engaged  to  A.  Lincoln  and  Mr  — - 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  said  ad 
thought  that  the  voung  lady  was  conditionally 
pronfised  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  be  consummated 
upon   a    release    from    her    first    engagement 

with   Mr. .      The    primary    causes,   tacts 

and  conditions  which  led  to  this  complication 
shall  be  related  to  you  at  another  time  and 
place.  There  is  no  dishonor  in  it  to  any  of  the 
three.  In  her  conflicts  of  honor,- duty,  love, 
|  promises,  and  womanly  engagements  —  she 
i  was  taken  sick.  She '  struggled,  regretted, 
grieved,  become  nervous.'  She  ate  not,  slept 
not,  was  taken  sick  of  brain  fever,  become 
emaciated,  and  was  fast  sinking  in  the  grave. 
Lincoln  wished  to  see  her.  She  silently  prayed 
to  see  him.  The  friends  of  both  parties  at  first 
refused  the  wish  and  prayer  of  both,  still  the 
wishes  and  prayers  of  both  prevailed.  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  °ro  to  see  her  about  the  10th  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  1835.  The  meeting  was  quite  as 
much  as  either  could  bear,  and  more  than  Lin- 
coln, with  all  his  coolness  and  philosophy 
could  endure.  The  voice,  the  face,  the  fea- 
tures of  her,  the  love,  sympathy  and  inter- 
view fastened  themselves  on  his  heart  and  soul 
forever.  Heaven  only  knows  what  was  said 
by  the  two*  God  only  knows  what  was  thought. 
Dr.  Jason  Duncan,  of  New  Salem,  about  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1833,  had  shown  and  placed  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  hands,  the  poem  called  in  short, 
now,  "  Immortality,"  or  properly,  "  Oh,  why 
should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ?"  Remem- 
ber, Miss  Rutledge  died  on  the  25th  of  August, 
A.  D.  1835,  and  was  buried  in  the  Concord 
cemetery,  six  miles  north,  bearing  a  little  west 
of  New  Salem,  as  stated  before.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  stated  that  his  heart,  sad  and  brokan^was  , 
buried  there.  He  said  in  addition,  to  the~sai»#- 
friend,  "I  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  the 
sleet  and  storm,  frost  and  snow  of  heaven 
should  beat  on  her  grave."  He  never  address- 
ed another  woman,  in  my  opinion,  "yours  af- 
fectionately;" and  generally  and  characteris- 
tically abstained  from  the  use  of  the  word 
"  love."  That  word  cannot  be  found  more 
than  a  harf  dozen  times,  if  that  often, 
in  all  his  letters  and  speeches,  since  that 
time.  I  have  seen  some  of  his  letters  to  other 
ladies,  but  he  never  says  "  love."  He  never 
ended  his  letters  with  "yours  affectionately," 
but  signed  his  name,  "  your  friend,  A.  Lin- 
coln." Abraham  Lincoln  was,  by  nature,  more 
or  less,  in  tendency,  abstracted — had  the  power 
of  continuous  concentrated  thought.  It  may 
be,  as  alleged,  that  he  was  a  warm,  ardent  and 
more  or  less  impulsive  man,  before  1835,  and 
of  which  I  give  no  opinion.  He  never  did  care 
for  food— eating  mechanically.  He  sorrowed 
overtt 
night, 
bore  it  for  a  while  like  a  great  man— a  philoso- 
pher. He  slept  not,  he  ate  not,  joyed  not. 
This  he  did  until  his  body  became  emaciated 
and  weak,  and  gave  way.  "His  mind  wandered 
from  its  throne.  In  his  imagination  he  mutter- 
ed words  to  her  he  loved.  His  mind,  his  rea- 
son, somewhat  dethroned,  walked  out  of  itself 
along  the  uncolumned  air,  and  kissed  and  em- 
braced the  shadows  and  illusions  of  the  heated 
brain.  Love,  future  happiness,  death,  sorrow, 
grief,  and  pure  and  perfect  despair,  the  want  of 
sleep,  the  want  of  food,  a  cracked  and  aching 
heart,  over  and  intense  thought,  soon  worked 
a  partial  wreck  of  body  and  of  mind.  It  has 
been  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  became  and  was  to- 
tally insane  at  that  time  and  place.  This  is  not 
exactly  the  truth.  The  dethronement  of  his 
reason  was  only  partial,  and  could  alone  be  de- 
tected by  his  closest  fiends,  and  sharpest  ob- 
servers, through  the  abruptness  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  the  sharp  contrasts  of  his  ideas  and 
language.  To  give  you  a  fair  idea,  an  exact 
one  of  his  then  true  mental  state  and  condition 
imagine  Mr.  Lincoln  situated  as  I  have 
attempted  to  describe.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
strong  mind,  a  clear  and  distinct  one. 
His  style  and  mode  of  expression  in  1835,  were 
entirely  different  from  what  they  were  from 
1853  to  1864.  He  had  more,  much  more,  emo- 
tion, fancy  and  imagination,  in  1835,  when  he 
was  20  years  of  age,  than  he  had  in  1858  to  1864, 
when  he  was  47  to  55  years  of  age.  He  grew 
stronger  as  he  grew  older.  Did  this  dread  ca- 
lamity, of  which  I  have  spoken,  crush  him  and 
thus  modify,  if  it  did  not  change,  his  nature  ? 
It  must  bo  expected  that  his  expressions  would 
follow  truly  his  own  rational  thoughts  in  part 
only,  not  wholly  so  in  logic,  at  least.  His  ut- 
terances and  expressions  would  be  necessarily 
disconnected  and  sharply  contrasted.  It  is 
said,  and  I  believe  it,  that  he  lost  his  lo^--' 
-*»  and  effect,  and 
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MR.  LINCOLN'S  FIRST  LOVE. 


A  Visit  to  the   Lady  Who  Would  Not 
Marry  a  Future  President. 

Bpeclal  Correspondence  of  the  Glolio-Deinucrat. 

Honey  Grove,  Tex.,  July  12.— A  country 
correspondent  ot  the  Semi-  ifeekiy  Textu  C\ti 
een,  published  liore,  furnished  the  following 
Item  to  Ills  paper  of  yesterday :         [  H^ *B 

Mrs.  William  Drenan,  a  respectable  lady  of  this 
county,  onus  refused  to  marry  Abraham  Lluculu, 
who  was  afterwards  President. 

Wishing  to  know  If  the  statement  made  by 
the  correspondent  would  "wasli,"  and  hav- 
ing a  curiosity  to  soe  and  talk  to  a  lady  who 
had  been  offered,  and  declined,  an  alliance 
with  the  martyr  President,  a  globe-Demo- 
crat reporter  and  friend  this  morning  started 
out  in  search  ot  the  residence  of  the  lady  In 
question. 

It  had  rained  the  night  before,  ana  although 
we  wore  seated  behind  a  splendid  livery 
team,  which  the  proprietor  said  was  good 
tor  ten  miles  an  hour,  we  found  tlie 
road  to  the  Drenan  farm  quite 
hard  to  travel.  The  black  lund 
of  old  Fannin,  which  Is  said  to  be  worth  $1 
a  foot,  and  which  sells  rapidly  for  $Juu  an 
acre,  when  It  Is  sold  at  all,  presents  serious 
obstacles  to  rapid  locomotion  in  damp 
weather.  After  winding  around  through  the 
creek  bottom,  however, and  through  laues.the 
turnings  of  which  were  entirely  too  numer- 
ous, we  were  rewarded,  after  about  two 
hours'  travel,  by  a  glimpse  of  what  a  colored 
gentleman  wnoui  we  had  subsidized  Informed 
us  was  the  Drenan  farm. 

It  is  a  typical  North  Texas  farm,  consisting 
of  60u  acres  In  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, every  acre  of  which  Is  good  foi  a  bale 
and  a  half  cotton,  thirty  bushels  of  wheat, 
seventy  bushels  of  oats,  forty  or  fifty 
bushels  of  corn,  and  other  things  In 
proportion,  there  being  nothing  adapted  to 
this  soil  and  climate  that  Is  not  produced  on 
this  model  farm. 

AT  THE   DRENAN  HODSE. 

A  substantial  double  frame  house,  with  a 
gallery  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
south  side,  was  the  Mecca  In  front  of  which 
we  finally  drew  rein.  A  full-blooded  Irish 
setter,  un  English  pointer  and  half  a  dozen 
greyhounds  greeted  our  approuch,  mingled 
wlthcrlesof  "Come  back"  from  an  old  gentle- 
man, and  an  luvltatiou  to  "  'Light  and  come 
in." 

,,1^.?,,^e.l;eh?r?et?d  wlt!1.  ^gentleman  otT3 
WtaSiVtv;  Brno  kindly  invited  us  to  enter 
with  the  genuine  old-time  Texan  hospital- 
ity, and  In  the  same  breath  asked  how  he 
could  serve  us.  A  statement  of  our  desire  to 
eee  Mrs.  Drenan  elicited  from  the  old  gentle- 
man a  cry  of  "Old  woman,"  which  was  an- 
swered almost  Immediately  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tall,  well-preserved  lady  of  digni- 
fied and  prepossessing  appearance,  to  whom 
our  host  presented  us  In  'due  form,  and  who 
proved  to  be  the  lady  wo  were  In  search  of, 
and  who  once  declined  the  honor  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  answer  to  our  questions  Mrs.  Drenan  In- 
formed us  that  she  was  a  native  of  ftuncombe 
County,  N.  C,  where  she  was  born  In  May, 
1816,  and  from  whence  her  parents  moved 
to  Sangamon  County,  111.,  in  1630.  shortly 
after  their  settlement  lu  sangamon  County 
she  met  young  Mr.  Lincoln  at  one  of  the  so- 
cial gatherings  which  were  rather  Infrequent 
at  that  early  day,  und  iho  acquaintance  thus 
casually  made  was  continued  until  1s:i:j. 
some  time  In  iho  uutumn  of  which  year  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  the  young  lady,  Miss  Martha 
Wilson,  a  formal  Offer  of  marriage. 

A  previous  attachment,  however,  led  Miss 
Wilson  to  decline  the  oifer  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
for  whom,  she  protests,  she  had  a  sincere, 
though  Platonic,  regard.  She  gave  us  many 
reminiscences  of  the  early  life  ot  the  ran- 
splltter  President  and  his'assoclates,  which 
would  make  Interesting  reading  matter  for 
the  present  generation,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing Incident  is  uttered  as  showing  the 
straightforward,  homely  character  ot  Mr. 
Lincoln: 

A  STORY  OF  LINCOLN. 

Mrs.  Drenan  said  that  at  one  time,  before 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  proposed  loher,  she  attend- 
ed church  one  Sunday  ut  a  place  which  was 
several  miles  from  her  home,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  three  other  young  ladles  or  her 
neighborhood,  all  of  them  riding  to  the  place 
of  worship  on  horseback.  Tae  party  or  girls 
were  escorted  by  a  couple  of  youths  of  tender 
age,  and  among  the  congregation  assembled 
was  the  mother  or  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  ulso 
came  on  horseback  by  herself  .her  son  "Abe" 
being  absent  at  the  county  seat,  attending  to 
some  legal  business,  lietore  the  conclusion  | 
of  the  services  a  thunderstorm  came  up,  and 
when  the  congregation  was  dismissed  the  rain 
was  descending  In  torrents.  The  young  ladtej 
were  standing  In  the  school  house  In  winch  the 
services  had  been  held, debating  whether  they 
should  start  ,,,i  i  in  the  ruin  or  wait  till  it  wus 


over,    when    Mr.    Lincoln    was   seen  dnvliiK 
along  the  road  in  a  covered  or  "tun"  i,uu-'v 
the  road  passing  in  Iront  of  the  school  house 
Naturally  the  young  ladles  began  to  specu- 
late as  to  winch  one  of  thoiu  would  be  in- 
vited toa  seat  lu  bis  bui:^y,  anally  agreeing 
that  ho  would  certainly  nsk  Miss  Wilson    as  it 
was  current  neighborhood  gossip   tiieu  that  ' 
he  was  "sweet  on"  her.  .Mr.  Lincoln  stopped 
lit    front    of   the    house,  came  in,  and    uter 
shaking  hands  with  tlie  preacher  and  Speak- 
ing to  numerous  friends,  walked  over  to  one 
corner  of  the  building,  where    Ills  mother  sat 
conversing  with  some  other  iadlej.  und  said- 
"Come  on,  Ma.  I'll  take  you  home  " 
in  1833 Miss    vviison  was   marred   to   Mr 
David  Drenan,  In  Sangamon  County    111      Mr 
Drenan  beluga  native   of  Caldwell  County 
Ky.,  where  he  was  born  In  ]»1U,   tieltlK  about 
three  months   the    senior    of    his    wllo     with 
whom  he  has  lived  happily  for  ftfty.flve  years 
They  moved  to  lexaslu   i.vi-  and  setiieOon 
the  Place  where  they  now  reside  and  where 
they    have    lived   ever    slnco.      Some  of    the 
OrndJaK«?and      wealti»«>?«      People    or    llonoy 
Glove    claim   descent    from      this   venerable 
COUDle   several  sous,   daughters    and    grand- 
daughters  being  among  our   most  estimable 

.,       _  A  TEXAS    PIONEER. 

Mr.  Drenan,  too,  ^ave  us  umnv  remintq- 
ances  of  his  early  lite,  both  l„  Illinois  and 
h«£f-|  ,J"  sl"-;;,K,"t.  «*Ur.  Lincoln  he  said  ho 
heard  him  make  the  ilrst  political  speech  ho 
ever  made,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Drenan  says  he  was  always 
a  warm  mend  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,  and  after- 
ward  became  un  ardent  admirer  of  hire 
Juet  pnur  to  tha  removal  of  the  Dre- 
nan lamuy  to  Texas  Mr.  Lincoln  visited 
them  ut  their  home,  and  tried  to  dissuade 
them  ij'om  their  contemplated  move  to  the 
then  wilderness  or  Texas,  and  spent  three 
days  with  them  at  their  Illinois  home  Mr 
Drenan  has  always  been  a  stanch  Republican' 
and  he  says  he  sees  no  reason  to  change  his 
pontics  at  this  late  hour,  lie  says  the  first  vote 
he  ever  cast  was  for  William  Henry  Harrison 
'^grandfather  or  the  present  Bepubllcan 
caudldate  lor  President.  He  helped  to  build 
the  first  and  original  log  cabin  that  was  used 
in  the  campaign  when  old  Tippecanoe  made 
the  race,  and  took  an  active,  though  perhaps 
nor.  very  prominont  part  in  that  campaign 

After  his  arrival  In  Texas.  Mr.  Drenan  took 
a  hand  at  what  was  at  taut  time  tne  principal 
diversion  of  the  country— lighting  Indians— 
and  one  couia  listen  indefinitely  to  his  thrill. 
lug  adventures,  which  are  related  with  that 
modesty  which  is  characteristic  of   all  brave 

Although  opposed  to  secession  Mr.  Drenan 
entered  the  Confederate  army  in  which 
however,  he  never  saw  any  active  service' 
He  was  a  slaveholder,  too,  but  says  ho  was 
and  Is  heartily  ghui  that  the  "peculiar  insti- 
tution" wa.i  overthrown. 

Mr.  ana    Mrs.   Drenan    are    both    hale  and 
hearty,   and    their    general   appearance  and 
bearing    give  evidence  ot    a    lite  well   spent 
I  hey    are  held   In    high    esteem    by  all    their 
neighbors     and,  in   fact,  by    all    who  know 


them.  Though  possessed  of  plenty  of  this 
world's  goods  they  both  work  yet.  Mr. 
Drenan  says  he  can  do  as  much  p  owing  In  a 
day  as  any  Of  his  neighbors,  and  Is  consider-  i 
able  Of  a  sportsman.  Mrs.  Penan  Prepared  I 
a  dinner  for  us  that  would  have  tempted  the 
appetite  of  any  one.  and  she  does  the  most  Of 
Her  household  work.  She  says  she  basal- 
wuys  lead  nn  active  life  and  she  can  not  Hear 
to  be  an  Idler  In  her  declining  years. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  LOST  LOVE 


Story  of  the  Woman  Who  Was  His 

First  Sweetheart— Refused  the 

Awkward  Rail-Splitter. 


Mrs.   Susan   Boyce,  of  Calistog-a,  Cali- 
fornia, Tells  of  the  Courtship 
of   1836. 


She  Would  Not   Marry  a  Man  She  Did 
Not    Love    and    She    Thought 
f  Abe  Awkward. 


From  the  San  Francisco  Call. 
Calistoga,  Cal.,  May  22. — An  interest- 
ing- story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  and 
most  ardent  courtship  has  just  come  to 
light  In  this  little  mountain  town  of  Calis- 
tog-a, where  the  martyred  president's  ear- 
ly love  dwells,  a  sweet  old  lady  of  84. 

Mrs.  Susan  Boyce  is  the  name  of  the 
charming  octogenarian,  who,  as  Miss  Su- 
san Reid,  of  New  Salem,  on  the  Sangamon 
river,  in  Illinois,  refused  to  marry  the 
immortal  war  president  in  1836.  She 
dwells  in  a  humble  little  cottag-e  with  her 
widowed  sister  who  is  but  a  few  years 
her  junior.  Her  husband  has  been  dead 
for  many  years,  and  her  principal  income 
is  a  pension  which  she  draws  by  reason 
of  injuries  her  husband  received  in  the 
famous  Black  Hawk  war  while  fighting 
side  by  side  with  Lincoln,  whose  friend  he 
was. 

Mrs.  Boyce  is  an  unusually  bright  wo- 
man, whose  mental  and  physical  powers 
are  well  preserved,  and  there  is  character 
in  every  expression,  in  all  she  says  and 
does,  even,  to  the  slightest  nod  or  gest- 
ure. She  is  about  such  a  woman  as  one 
familiar  with  Lincoln's  early  life  might 
suppose  he  could  have  loved,  for  she  still 
has  a  rugged  beauty  in  spite  of  the  snows 
of  age,  and  it  requires  little  effort  to 
imagine  that  she  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some girl  in  1836— not  a  doll-faced  crea- 
ture, but  a  woman  of  marked  character. 
She  is  tall  and  stately  in  appearance,  and 
!  her  eyes  are  a  grayish  blue. 

Mrs.  Boyce's  estmate  of  the  man  who 
offered  her  his  heart  and  hand  sixty-one 
years  ago  is  a  little  disappointing  to 
hero-worshipers,  for  she  does  not  con- 
sider that  he  was  so  great  as  he  was  hon- 
est, and  says:  "He  is  not  to  be  mention- 
ed in  the  same  class  with  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  I  think  Jefferson  was  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  because  he  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

Sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  her  hum- 
ble home  to-day,  Lincoln's  first  sweet- 
heart was  a  beautiful  picture  of  serene 
old  age.  ,Her  speech  flows  gently  and 
without  a  tremor  as  she  recalls  events  of 
her  girlhood  thoughtfully,  yet  without 
hesitation. 

Clad  in  a  plain  black  dress,  with  a  be- 
coming white  cap,  she  folded  her  arms 
and  gazed  toward  the  mountains  that  rise 
gently  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the 
i:ant  yard,  and  said: 

"I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never 
been  sorry  that  I  married  Mr.  Boyce 
rather  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  You  ask 
why,  perhaps?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  why.  I 
have  always  been  a  believer  in  love,  in  ro- 
mance, in  idealism.  I  have  been  a  novel 
reader  and  a  lover  of  poetry.  I  believe, 
too,  in  fate.  It  was  not  fated  for  me  to 
marry  Lincoln.  He  was  an  honest  young 
man,  but  I  did  not  love  him.  Why?  I 
don't  know,  but  I  do  know  this,  love  is  a 
thing  that  you  can't  force.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  homely,  very  awkward  and 
very  superstitious.  He  was  a  spiritual- 
ist and  believed  in  dreams.  He  of  ten  told 
me  his  dreams  were  prophetic.  I  did  not 
like  this  very  well.    He  was  only  a  com- 


mon rail-splitter  when  1  knew  him,  but 
he  studied  hard  in  his  little  cabin,  and  he 
was  very  entertaining.  I  never  saw  him 
after  1S37,  and  I  never  heard  him  make  a 
speech. 

"He  used  to  talk  of  the  stars  a  great 
deal,  and  he  seemed  to  me  a  very  queer 
fellow.  I  was  only  a  girl  when  I  knew 
him,  for  I  was  born  in  1S15  in  Kentucky, 
and  I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1S36  at  the 
home  of  a  neighbor  named  Able.  We 
were  both  guests  at  the  house  for  the  day. 
There  were  many  young  folks  there,  and  I 
remember  that  Lincoln  was  very  bashful. 
Mv  father  was  at  that  time  one  of  Lin- 
coln's best  friends.  His  name  was  Lewis 
C.  Reid,  and  he  took  Lincoln  to  Springfield 


and  introduced  him  to  William  E.  Se- 
ward, from  whom  he  borrowed  the  first 
law  books  he  ever  read  He  and  my 
father  were  of  the  same  political  faith, 
and  they  often  talked  politics  by  the 
hour. 

"But  the  smooth-faced  and  awkward 
young  man  whose  memory  the  Nation  has 
long  revered  soon  began  to  pay  me  more 
attention  than  he  did  my  father,  and  this 
pleased  my  father  more  than  it  did  me. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  buggies  to 
speak  of,  and  the  way  young  folks  court- 
ed very  often  was  to  go  out  on  a  horse- 
back ride  together.  Mr.  Lincoln  often 
took  me  out  horseback  riding^and  though 
he  was  not  as  ardent  a  wooer  as  I've  seen 
since,  he  kept  his  case  going  pretty  lively 
and  pressed  me  very  hard  for  an  answer. 
He  pretended  that  he  never  loved  a  girl 
bofo"-".  ttjid.  wauld.  never  hive  anybody  as 


tang  as  he  loved  me,  and  I  think  he  meant 
what  he  said;  but  I  did  not  want  to  marry 
him  much  as  I  liked  his  common-sense, 
his  absence  of  'airs'  and  his  great  hon- 
esty, so  I  invented  a  story. 

"I  told  him  I  was  engaged  to  a  young 
man  in  Kentucky,  but  he  did  not  give  up 
for  this,  though  it  cooled  his  ardor  a  little 
for  a  time.    Finally  he  told  my  father  he 

bu??  ssnsr  Jp5£?  to%e Twain* s 

home,  and  he  never  got  over  it.  My  father 
lectured  me  severely  for  my  conduct.  He 
wanted  me  to  marry  Lincoln  and  he  af- 
terwards told  me  what  a  little  dunce  I  d 
made  of  myself,  but  my  mother  took  my 
part,  for  she  believed  love  was  a  th mg< 
for  each  individual  to  settle  in  his  or  hai 
own  heart.  I  can  say  that  I  havener. 
for  one  moment  regretted  that  I  did  no 
marry  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  if  I  could  not  gn- 
a  man  my  whole  heart  I'd  never  marr>, 
him  for  money  or  position." 

Mrs.  Boyce  tells  of  an  interesting  Inci- 
dent that  occurred  at  a  party  one  night 
where  a  dozen  young  folks  were  trying  to 
tell  their  fortunes  with  the  aid  of  a  com-  , 
man  doorkey  and  a  Bible.  I 


"Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  interested  ui 
such  things,"  she  said,  "and  he  at  oner 
wanted  to  know  all  about  the  game,  st6 
somebody  explained  It.  It  was  this:  Th 
key  was  placed  on  a  verse  of  the  open 
Bible,  and  when  questions  were  aske_ 
the  key  was  supposed  to  turn  by  super-^ 
natural  power.  I  remember  Lincoln  ask- 
ed, 'Will  Susie  marry  a  man  whose  name 
begins  with  L?'  and  the  key  did  not  move. 
Then  he  asked,  'Wrill  she  marry  a  man 
whose  name  begins  with  B?"  and  the  key 
whirled.  I  have,  nftgj  thought  that_». 
strange 'thing.  I  wasThen  going-  with  a 
young  man  named  Brooks,  and  did  not 
then  dreeam  of  Mr.  Boyce,  who  became 
my  husband." 

A  strange  illustration  of  the  Emerson- 
ian saying  that  the  gods  come  in  low 
guises— Odin  in  a  hut,  Jesus  in  a  manger- 
is  seen  in  Mrs.  Boyce's  estimate  of  the 
great  man  whose  love  she  had  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Speaking  of  his  mental  quali- 
ties she  said:  "He  was  too  changeable 
and'  easily  influenced  by  other  men,  and 
he  lacked  stability. 

"He  did  not  have  the  education 
ought  to  have  had  to  be  president,  but 
believe  he  was  as  honest  as  any  man  wh 
ever  lived.  I  knew  Miss  Todd,  who 
Lincoln  married,  and  I  have  heard  o 
good  authority  that  his  marriage  wafe 
largely  influenced  by  outside  advice.  Thar 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  say  what  I  d^ 
about  his  lack  of  stability.  Anyhow,  as  £- 
young  man.  he  struck  me  as  being  moved 
by  his  dreams  and  by  outside  advice." 

Mrs.  Boyce  says  Lincoln's  ardent  court-" 
ship  forced  her  to  marry  sooner  than  shd, 
would  otherwise  have  done,  for  when  her 
father  scolded  her  for  not  accepting  Abra-r 
ham's    offer,   she   married   to  escape   un-fc 
pleasant  lectures  at   home.     "Mr.   Boyce  L 
might  have  been  very  rich  if  he  had  not 
got  to  gambling,"  she  said,  "but  we  went1 
to  Texas  in  1849  and  came  to  California  m  . 
1S52    and   there  ware  plenty  of   tempeta-  I 
tions  for  gamblers.    I  knew  Sam  Houston 

well.  He  was  not  a  bit  like  Lincoln. 
Houston  loved  to  dance,  while  Lincoln 
never  danced.  That  I  can  remember,  but 
he  often  took  me  to  singing  school  and 
church." 

Mrs.  Boyce  says  she  has  often  felt  proud 
in  a  way  that  she  knew  so  good  a  man  as 
Lincoln  and  had  his  love  and  esteem,  but 
she  says  such  a  thing  as  worrying  over 
what  "might  have  been"  has  never  cross- 
ed her  mind  for  a  moment,  as  she  is  a 
fatalist  pure  and  simple. 

"I  believe  that  whatever  way  I'm  to  die 
I  will  die,"  she  said,  "and  I  believe  mar- 
riage and  all  the  events  of  life  are  ruled 
largely  in  the  same  way  Regrets  are  use- 
less and  day  dreams  are  a  waste  of  time, 
but  I  do  believe  in  romance  and  love.  If 
love  is  not  a  fact,  then  I  have  lived  and 
reared  my  family  in  vain.  After  more 
Lhaji    three   score   voar*    I    can    «uw   thut 

Lincoln  was  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever 
had  and  one  of  the  square-st  men  I  ever 
knew.  If  he  were  alive  to-day  I'd  be  get- 
ting a  bigger  pension  from  the  govern- 
ment by  reason  of  what  my  father  and 
husband  did  for  their  country  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war." 

The  remiarkabja  old  wmwivnw — j^ys 
the  distinction  of  having  jilted' Abraham 
Lincoln  has  blue  eyes  and  silvery  hair, 
thought  it  was  once  raven  black.  She  is 
5  feet  7  inches  tall,  and  is  still  active  on 
her  feet.  The  only  defection  from  per- 
fect health  is  an  eczema  that  troubles  her 
face  and  head,  for  which  reason  she  al- 
ways muffles  her  head  and  neck.  i 
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Lincoln's  Early  Life.    [C#\U 

There  was,  of  course  a  rough  gallantry 
among  toe  young  people;  and  Lincoln's 
old  comrades  and  friends  In  Indiana  have 
left  many  tales  of  how  he  "went  to  see 
the  girls;"  of  how  he  brought  In  the  blg- 
k'c-st  back-log  and  made  the  brightest 
fire;  then,  of  how,  "sitting  around"  It, 
watching  the  way  the  sparks  flew,  the 
young  folks  told  their  fortunes.  He 
helped  pare  apples,  shell  corn  and  crack 
nubs.  He  took  the  girls  to  meetin'  and 
to  spellin'-school,  although  he  was  ho( 
often  allowed  to  take  part  In  the  spell- 
ing match,  for  the  one  who  "choose  first" 
always  chose  "Abe  Lincoln,"  and  that 
was  equivalent  to  winning,  as  the  others 
knew  "he  would  sitand  up  the  longest." 

Thejneareet  approach  to  sentiment  at 
this  time,  of  which  we  know,  Is  a  story 
he  once  told  to  an  acquaintance  In 
Springfield.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  he 
was  s|ttlng  with  his  feet  on  the  wood-sill, 
his  eyes  on  the  street,  watching  the  rain. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said: 

"Did  you  ever  write  out  a  story  In 
your  mind?  I  did  when  I  was  a  little 
codger.  One  day  a  wagon  with  a  lady 
and  two  girls  and  a  man  broke  down  near 
ua,  and  while  they  were  fixing  up.  they 
cooked  In  our  kitchen.  The  woman  had 
books  and  read  us  stories,  and  they  were 
the  first  I  ever  had  heard.  I  took  a 
great  fancy  to  one  of  the  girls;  and  when 
they  were  gone  I  thought  of  her  a  great 
deal,  and  one  day  when  I  was  sitting  out 
in  the  sun  by  the  house  I  wrote  out  a 
story  in  my  mind.  I  thought  I  took  my 
father's  horse  and  followed  the  wagon, 
and  finally  I  found  it,  and  they  were  sur- 
prised to  eee  me.  I  talked  with  the  girl 
and  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  me;  and 
that  night  I  put  her  on  my  horse  and  wo 
started  off  across  the  prairie.  After 
—several  hours  we  came  to  a  camp;  and 
'when  we  rode  up  w#  found  it  was  the 
one  we  had  left  a  few  hours  before,  and 
we  went  in.  The.  nexit  night  we  tried 
again,  and  the  same  thing  happened — 
the  horse  came  back  to  the  same  place; 
and  then  we  concluded  that  we  ouarht  not 
!  to  elope.  I  stayed  until  I  had  persuaded 
her  father  to  give  her  to  me.  I  always 
"imnt  to  wrlite  that  story  out  and  pub- 
lish it,  and  I  fc.^aran  once;  but  I  concluded 
it  was  not  much  of  a  story.  But  I  think 
that  was  the  beirinnlne  of  love  with  me." 
—Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in  McClure's  Magazine. 
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Twenty  miles  out  from  Los  An- 
geles, Cad.,  on  the  seashore  road,  in 
a  humble,  four-roomed  house,  is  an 
old  woman  who  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
very  fond  of  and  who  he  teasingly 
oamed  "Quinine"  TO  years  ago,  when, 
a  store  clerk  la  New  Salem,  he  board- 
ed for  $1  a  week  under  her  father's 
roof. 

Mrs.  Vlenua  Lyster  has  just  cele- 
brated her  89th  birthday.  A  stately 
old  woman,  she  Is  still  free  of  step 
and  straight  of  vision,  though  her 
memory  has  begun  to  falter,  recollec- 
tion to  waver  and  down  the  long  vista 
of  years  and  day-marks  of  her  girl- 
hood are  blurred. 

This  long-ago  friend  of  Lincoln  sits 
In  her  son's  hotr.e  at  Burnett  and  tells 
many  stories  of  the  Great  Commoner. 
.  With  a  quaint  tenderness  comes  the 
thought  that  this  is  the  cousin,  the 
girlhood  friend,  of  fair  Ann  Rutledge, 
the  dead   love  of  Lincoln's  youth. 

For  twenty  years,  "alike  to  fortune 
and  to  fame  unknown,"  the  recipient 
of  Lincoln's  whimsical  nickname  has 
made  her  home  In  the  whitewashed 
cottage  In  the  lltEFe  town  of  Hurnett 
Seventy-five  years  ago,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1530,  Lincoln  released  himself 
from  parental  care  and  started  out  to 
make  hiti  own  way.  This  was  soon 
after  his  people  has-  removed  to  Illin- 
ois, and  the  future  President  was  then 
a  gnunt.  tall  kid  of  little  more  than 
21.  The  following  year,  just  after  his 
famous  flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans, 
he  made  his  second  and  "permanent" 
appearance  in  New  Salem,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangamon  river.  Its 
population  at  that  time  probably  did 
not  exceed  seventy-five  men,  women 
and  children.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
'boom"  towns  of  what  was  then  'th,e 
Far  Western  State  of  Illinois.  V*..^i 
The  ensuing  five  years,  1831  to  183G,' 
jover  one  of  the  most  interesting  peri- 
ods of  Lincoln's  early  life,  when  he 
learned  the  lessons  of  love  and  death 
aud  to  rise  above  the  bitterness  of  de- 
spair. It  was  during  this  period  that 
Mrs.  Lyster  (then  Vienna  Cameron) 
knew  him,  received  at  his  hands  the 
odd  nickname  of  "Quinine,"  and  be- 
came a  quiet  observer  of  his  court- 
shin.  .oL  her-heauiiful  coustm  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. 


One  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
New  Salem  neighborhood  was  tho  Rev. 
John  Cameron,  Mrs.  Lloyd's  father. 
He  preached  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  on  Sundays,  and,  after  the 
custom  of  those  sturdy  times,  turned 
a  shrewd  eye  to  business  during  the 
week.  He  it  was,  Indeed  who,  with 
his  wife's  brother,  the  James  Rutledge 
mentioned  by  historians  in  connection 
with  the  lustrum  of  Lincoln's  life,  laid 
out  the  town  site  of  New  Salem. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  advent  In 
New  Salem  "Parson"  Cameron  with 
his  wife  and  family — eleven  daughters 
and  one  son — had  his  home  In  the- 
proverbial  log  house  of  the  oerlod,  a 
few  miles  from  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sangamon  stream,  close  to  the 
Rutledge  &  Cameron  mill.  This  lat- 
ter combined  the  business  of  sawing 
timber  and  grinding  grist.  The  mill, 
on  a  dam  that  Jutted  out  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  river,  wa3  one  of 
the  last  landmarks  of  the  locality  to 
crumble  away.  Lincoln  for  a  short 
time  was  in  charge  of  it. 

Mrs.  Lyster  does  not  recall  the  day 
that  Lincoln  first  came  to  her  father's 
home  to  board,  but  reference  to  what 
meager  data  is  extant  indicates  that 
It  was  In  the  winter  or  spring  of  1833. 
"Lincoln  was  a  great,  big,  hulking  fel- 
low then,"  says  Mrs.  Lyster,  "full  to 
the  chin  with  fun  and  always  playing 
droll  pranks  on  us  girls.  He  was  a 
clerk  In  Denton  Offut's  store  when  he 
came  to  us,  and  my  mother  charged 
him  about  ?1  a  week  for  his  bed  and 
board." 

The  "us  girls"  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Lyster  were  eleven  in  number  (rein- 
forced by  one  brother),  and  a  right 
merry  crowd  for  a  log  cahin  home,  It 
may  be  guessed.  In  the  order  of  their 
ages  they  were:  Betsy  Cameron, 
nicknamed  "Isabella"  by  Lincoln; 
Vienna,  whom  the  future  President 
preferred  to  address  as  "Quinine," 
perhaps  because  at  17  she  eould  find 
a  sharp  thrust  to  answer  his  teasing 
with;  Thomas  lone  brother  In  a  wild- 
erness of  girls,  called  "Tarn  O'Shan- 
ter"  by  Lincoln,  and  Nancy,  Jane,  Mar- 
tha, Sarah,  Salina  and  Sorena  (the  j 
twins),  Eliza,  Caroline  and  Margaret. 
What  clerk  to-day  would  walk  five 
miles  dally  between  his  store  and  his 
boarding  house?  Lincoln  did  it  for 
months,  striding  from  "Parson"  Cam- 
eron's log  cabin  in  tho  early  mornings 
to  Ltenton  Ou'utt's  general  store,  and 
back  again  at  dusk. 


He  loved  exercise  in  the  open,  he 
was.  _proud_ — may  be  at  tlme__a.  trifle 
boastful — of'hls  physical  strength  and 
great  powers  of  endurance,  but  aside 
from  that,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
if  John  Cameron's  merry  houseful  of 
buxom  daughters  may  not  have  been 
a  keener  inspiration  for  those  daily 
trudges  than  love  of  Nature  and  of 
Nature's  moods. 

Mrs.  Lyster  remembers  "A.he"  strid- 
ing steadily,  but  unhurriedly  "home," 
gaunt  shoulders  drooped,  shaggy 
head  bant  and  eyes  glued  to  the  pages 
of  a  pramraar  that  he  held  well  up  as 
he  wal!:ed. 

Awaiting  him  at  the  long  tramp's 
end  were  the  friends  who.  in  accepting 
the^  ^La-week  board,  had  taicea  him 
(n  andl^made  him  ono  of  themselves, 
■"lincqlnl  or  'Abe,'  as  we  one  and  all 
soon  came  to  call  him  was  a  member 
of  the  family  as  long  as  he  stayed 
with  us,"  Mrs.  Lyster  says.  "To  hi:n 
my  mothtr  was  'Aunt  Polly,  "  a  fact 
borne  out  by  historians. 

"Lincoln,"    says    Mrs.    Lyster.    recal- 
ling those  rare  days,  "was  a  remark- 
able young  man  for  pranks.     He  had 
a  nickname  for  each  one   of  us  girls, 
but  I  can  only  remember  a  few.     Ono 
of  his  trlck3  was  to  pluck  hl3  frlonda 
by    their  ears — he    was    always   doing 
that.     I  have   heard  my  father  speak 
of  seeing  'Abe'  standing  at  a  corner, 
or  in  the  road,  telling  ono  of  his  droll 
stories  or  engaged  In  earnest  discus- 
sion, and,  at  a  climax  In  the  tale  or 
conversation,  stretching  out  one  of  his 
long  arms,  and  gently  pulling  the  lis- 
tener's  ear,    instead    of   plucking    the 
lapel    of    his    coat.     From    more    than 
one  of  us  Cameron  girls  'Abe'  caught 
a    scolding   for    not   leaving    our    ears 
alone." 
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Some  Stories 
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Abr&hdon   Lincoln 

T^HR      MAN 


INETY-FIVE 
twelfth  day 
month  there  ; 
log  cabin  do1 
baby  boy  tu  whom 


years  ago  the 
~of  the  present 
as  born  in  a  little 
n  in  Kentucky  a 
later  life  was  to 
be  entrusted  the  destinies  of  the  great- 
est nation  ou  earth,  at  a  time  wben  her 
right  to  have  a  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  was  being  tested,  ip---anflan- 
ner,  which  even  now . -rrtien  more  than 
fortv  veara  have  -Tossed  since  the- tejU 
&£&$  i-hose  who  can  re'meu^ei 
"* -  v^'si  when  the  nation's  life 
i\-as  in  danger,  xto  sbrdder,  and  wonder 
how  it  wns  ever  possible  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  endure  that,  awful  strain. 

The  boys  and  girhr~who  read  The 
Homemaker  today  have  no  -.conception 
of  what  those  years  from  '61  to  j  '05 
meant  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
grandfather's  and  grandmothers  of  that 
dreadful  time.  God  was  kind  to  us,  as 
11  nation,  however,  in  permitting  us  to 
have  as  president  then  a  man  whose 
absolute  devotion  to  his  country  was 
one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics. 
A  man  who  gave  first  of  his  brain.,  then 
of  his  heart,  and  lastly  his  life  itself, 
"that  a  nation  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  might  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

This  sketch  of  "Lincoln  has  to  do 
with  him  not  as  the  great  martyr  pres- 
ident, or  the  great  emancipator,  but  as 
the  man,  for  above  all  things  else  Lin- 
coln was  intensely  human. 

With  all  his  greatness,  he  was  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,     and 
nothing    was    this    hum     ' 
nature  better  shown  th 

Aside  from  the  boy  and  girl  ro: 
of  his  school  days,  Lincoln's  diffidence 
had  kept  him  from  much  association 
with  the  opposite  sex,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  reached  the  full  stature 
of  manhood  that  he  was  strongly 
drawn  toward  any  woman  not  of  his  own 
family.  Then  he  met  Anne  Eutledge. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  of  Kentucky 
birth,  with  auburn  hair)  blue  eyes,  a  fair 
complexion  and  of  slight  physique.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  New 
Salem,  III.,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
village  tavern  when  Lincoln  went  to  that 
place  in  1833.  Lincoln  boarded  at  the 
tavern.  Miss  Eutledge,  who  was  then 
about  seventeen,  was  betrothed  to  a 
young  man  from  the  east,  John  McNeil, 
•who  had  become  one  of  New  Salem's 
leading  citizens. 

Her  lover,  having  accumulated  what 
was  then  a  fortune,  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  New  York 
state,  and  before  going  away  pledged 
Anne  to  await  his  return,  at  the  same 
time  making  the  singular  revelation 
that  his  name  was  not  McNeil,  but  Mc- 
Namar,  When  he  reached  New  York 
he  wrote  to  her  that  his  old  father's 
declining  health  would  require  his  pres- 
ence with  him  for  some  time.  Then  he 
•'  his  father's  death.     Other  let- 


touch    of 


Born  Feb.  12,  1809. 


ters  followed,  but  they  grew  fewer  and 
less  affectionate  and  finally  ceased^ 

In  the  meantime  Lincoln  had  come 
to  love  Anne  as  he  never  loved  another 
woman,  and  as  her  attachment  to  Mc- 
Nauiar  weakened  through  his  continued 
absence  and  silence  Lincoln's  suit  pro- 
gressed. In  time  she  was  induced  to 
promise  that  she  would  marry  Lincoln 
if  McNainar  should  formally  release  her. 
She"  wrote  to  McNamajL  but  her  letter 
Vas  "never  answered,  a^u  at  Hist  MiV  ac. 
eepted  Lincoln  unconditionally.  But  the 
strain  to  which  she  had^been  subjected 
had  been  too  great  for  her  to- bear,  and 
she  gave  way  under  it.  She  was  seized 
with  brain  fever  and  sank  day  by  day 
until  all"  hope  was  abandoned.  During 
the  last  days  of  her  illness  her  doctors 


Died  April  15,  1865. 


fnrbade  her  receiving  any  visitors,  but 
she  asked  for  Lincoln  so  continuously 
that  a  few  days  before  her  death  he 
\\;is  admitted  to  her  bedside. 

When  Lincoln  beard  that  Anne  was 
dead  he  roamed  the  woods  in  woful 
attraction,  almost  madness.  His  con- 
dition became  so  serious~that  he  was 
sent  to  the  home  of  Bowlin  Green,  who 
li-<'ed  in  a  vseeluded  spot  in  the  hills 
*iw  distance  frow  the  village,  >h?re 
'lie' was  wuu-'baek  to  something  hn\e~  xils 
normal  self/  But  the  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  death  of  Miss  Eutledge 
seems  never  to  have  healed. 

Long  afterward,  in  speaking  of  her 
resting  place,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "My 
heart  lies  buried  there,"  and  he  told 
fellow  members   of  the    Illinois  legisla- 
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His  Odd  Personality 

and 
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ture  that  he  dared  not  carry  a  pocket- 
knife  lest  he  be  tempted  to  take  his 
life. 

In  tim(T  another  Kentucky  girl,  Mary 
Owens,  came  into  Lincoln's  life.  She 
differed  from  Miss  Eutledge  in  that  she 
had  been  highly  educated  and  had  been 
reared  irJ  wealth.  Her  social  ppsition 
seems  to  have  been  the  rock  on  which 
Lincoln's  second  love  was  wrecked.  She 
had  met  1  ■;i"uin  when  vivitins.'  her  brq(ii- 
er-ih"law.  Beiiett"  ALnV,"  in  New'. Salem/ 
before  ^i*ss  Jtutledge  died.  She  came 
again  to  New  Salem  about  a  year  after 
Lincoln's  .'.great -"loss,  when  he  was  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  feminine  sympathy. 
Their  intimacy  ripened  until  it  culminat- 
ed in  an  offer  'of  marriage.  Miss  Owens 
declined  his  proposal  with  all  kindness. 
Lincoln  renewed  his  offer  later,  but  it 
was  again  refused. 

The"  year  1840  found  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
his  thirty-second  year  and  still  unmar- 
ried. "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion," 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  shortly 
before  this  time,  "never  again  to  think 
of  marrying."  But  meanwhile  he  had 
seen  more  of  the  world.  The  state  capi- 
tal had  been  removed  to  Springfield,  and 
Lincoln  soon  observed  the  power  of 
social  (tnd  family  connections.  Though 
still  poor  and  lacking  the  graces  and 
ease  of  bearing  obtained  through  ming- 
ling in  polite  society,  he  had  risen  to  a 
high  place  in  the  law  and  in  politics  and 
numbered  among  his  friends  many  men 
of  wealth  and  consequence. 

Mary  Todd,  like  Lincoln's  two  earlier 
sweethearts,  a  Kentuckian,  went  to 
Springfield  in  1839  to  live  with  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Edwards.  She  was 
of  a  rich  family  and  one  in  whose  veins 
coursed  the  bluest  blood  of  the  south. 
She  was  then  in  her  twenty-first  year,  of 
strong,  passionate  nature,  and  had  left 
her  home  in  Kentucky  because  "she  could 
not  live  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
stepmother."  She  was  of  average  height, 
rather  compactly  built,  with  well-round- 
ed face,  rich  dark  brown  hair  and  bluish 
gray  eyes.  In  her  hearing  she  was  proud, 
but  handsome  and  vivacious.  She  was 
exceptionally  well  educated  and  a  bril- 
liant conversationist. 

Lincoln  was  led  through  the  influence 
of  Joshua  Speed,  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Edwardses,  to  call  on  Miss  Todd,  and 
he  was  from  the  first  her  captive.  The 
contrast  in  their  characters  made  Lin- 
coln's courtship  of  Miss  Todd  a  strange 
one.  '1  have  often  happened  in  the  room 
where  they  were  sitting,"  relates  Mis. 
Edwards,  "and  Mary  was  leading  the 
conversation.  Mr.  Lincoln  scarcely  said 
a  word,  -He  gazed  upon  her  as  if  irre- 
sistibly drawn  toward  her  by  some  su- 
perior and  nnseen  power."  Mrs.  Edwards 
believed  that  while  Lincoln  was  deeply 
attached  to  Mary  they  could  not  always 
be  congenial  and  advised  against  the 
marriage; 

Mrs.    Edwards'   advice   fell    on      stony 
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ground.  The  courtship  ran  on  to  the 
point  of  an  engagement,  when  a  new 
and  disturbing  element  loomed  in  the 
path.  This  was  no  other  than  the  dash- 
ing and  handsome  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Lincoln's  rival  now  in  love  as  in  after 


the  engagnient  ratified  instead  of  brok- 
en, as  Lincoln  at  first  intended,  he  con- 
tinued his  visits,  and  things  went  on 
smoothly  as  before.  Douglan  had  dropped 
out  of  the  race,  and  everything  pointed 

i  an  early  marriage. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  wedding  was 
the  first  day  of  January,  1841.     Careful 


LINCOLN    AT    FORTY    YEARS    OF    AGE. 

years  he  became  his  rival  in  public  life. 

Douglas  was  vastly  more  attractive 
to  women  than  Lincoln,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  marveled  at  that  he  should  supplant 
Lincoln  in  the  affections  of  the  proud 
and  aristocratic  Miss  Todd.  There  were 
those  who  thought  Miss  Todd's  encour- 
agement of  Douglas  an  artifice  to  spur 
Lincoln  on  to  manifest  his  love  with, 
greater  fervor,  but  a  lady  relative  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  lived  withi  her  after 
her  marriage,  is  authority  for  |the  state- 
ment that  Mary  loved  Douglpn  and  but 
for  her  promise  to  Lincoln  would  have 
-married  him.         v_;      ._-'r.  .. 

Douglas  was  unremitting  ix  nis  at- 
tentions to  Miss  Todd  and.  seemed  to 
go  out  of  his  way  toT;annoy  Lincoln 
with  his  rivalry,  finally  the  unfortur 
nate  position  she  was  compelled  to  oc- 
cupy between  the  two  young  men  re- 
sulted in  making  Miss  Todd  ill.  Her 
brother-in-law  and  physician,  William 
Wallace,  to  whom  she  had  confided  the 
real  cause  of  her  Bickness,  ■  went  to 
Douglas  and  asked  him  to  end  his  pur- 
suit. This  Douglas  did  with  great  re- 
luctance. 

If  Miss  Todd  intended  by  a  flirtation 
with  Douglas  to  test  Lincoln's  devotion 
she  committed  a  great  mistake.  Lincoln 
began  to  feel  the  sting.  One  evening  he 
called  on  Joshua  Speed,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  introduction  to  Miss 
Todd,  and  showed  him  a  letter  addressedto 
Mary  telling  her  that  he  had  deliberated 
on  the  matter  of  their  engagement  and 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  now  loved 
her  enough  to  marry  her.  He  asked 
Speed  to  deliver  this  letter.  Speed  re- 
fused and  advised  Lincoln  to  go  to  Mary 
in  person  and  settle  the  subject  once 
for  all.  Speed  -waited  until  nearly  mid- 
night for  Lincoln  to  come  back.  When 
he  came  and  Speed  asked  him  if  he  had 
followed  his  instructions  he  said:  "Yes, 
and  when  I  told  Mary  I  did  not  love  her 


preparations  for  the  occasion  were  made 
in  the  Edwards  mansion.  The  house 
was  decorated,  the  supper  prepared  and 
the  guests  invited.  The  latter  assem- 
bled on  the  evening  set.  Miss  Todd,  in 
bridal  array,  sat  in  an  adjoining  room. 
Nothing  was  lacking  but  the  groom.  He 
had    been    unaccountably    delayed.      An 


HOUSE  WHERE  LINCOLN  WAS  MARRIED. 

she    burst    into    tears    and    wrung    her 
hands  as  if  in   agonyt  talking  incoher- 
ently.    I  found  the  tears  coursing  down 
my  own  cheeks.     I  took  her  in  my 
and  kissed  her." 

Convinced  that  Miss  Todd  considered 


hour  passed,  and  the  bride  as  well  as  the 
guests  grew  restless.  Another  hour 
sed.  Messengers  were  sent  out 
through  the  town,  and,  each  returning 
iinuL'coiiipanied,  it  hecauie  evident  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  absence  was  premeditated. 


MRS.  LINCOLN  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  party  broke  up,  and  Miss  Todd  re- 
tired to  her  own  room.  Toward  day- 
break, after  persistent  search,  Lincoln 
was  found.  -  Itestless,  gloomy,  desperate, 
he  seemed  an  object  of  pity.  His  friends, 
fearing  a  tragic  termination  of  the 
strange  episode,  watched  him  closely. 
Every  instrument  which  could  be  used 
for  suicide  was  kept  from  him.  Mrs. 
Edwards  and  Miss  Todd  did  not  hesitate    , 

to  ^regard  him  as  insane.  firJV 

After  two  or  three  weeks  of  i.u  ason£ 
in,  seclusion   LincuJu   was   persu^-mui  3«£ 
iiet'smpinvy    ypeed  to   fi^g  -nonie 
tu'eky.    The  change  of  eilVironm- 

ay  the  cloud  which  had  »w^  ,«  J11 . ,_-  . 

n'sluind,  and  he 'returned  to  Spring-  ■ 
field  nearly  cured.  He  resumed  his  prac- 
tice of  law  and  let  the  memory  of  his 
engagement  to  Jliss  Todd  trouble  him 
lio  more.  Their  ways  had  diverged.  But 
through  Mrs.  Simeon  Francis,  a  friend  of 
Miss  Todd,  they  were  brought- together 
again.  After  a  brief  second  courtship 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were 
on  Nov.  4,  1842,  at  the  homo 
of  Mr.  Edwards.  Hemdon  asserts  his 
belief  that  Lincoln  married  Miss  Todd 
merely  to  save  his  honor.  He  came  to 
his  wedding,  says  Herndon,  "pale  and 
trembling,  as  a  Iamb  to  the  slaughter." 
When  Lincoln  was  dressing  in  the  home 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Butler,  preparing     to 


"THERE   IS    ONE   OTHER.' 


meet  his  bride,  Butler's  little  son  asl 

him  where  he  was  going.     "To  h ! 

suppose,"    was   Lincoln's   answer. 

Between  183Q:  and  1880  the  popu'"i 
of  Illinois  increased  twenty     ' 
when    Lincoln    comment  ~ 


£jL*  rv  i,  On  *  0. * <J  -u-  wJfiU    "I  c;  <>  -U>U^ 
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SHE    REFUSED   LINCOLN. 


Mrsr.  Isaac  Yoakum,  who  died  at 
Monroe,  towa,  at  the  age  of  81  years, 
might  have  been  Mrs.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  she  so  desired.  She  had  the 
chance  once,  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
proposed  that  she  marry  him. 

ffJ  preferred  Isaac  Yoakum,  that's 
why,"  Mrs.  Yoakum  used  to  say  when 
inquisitors  asked  her  why  she  refused 
the  heart  and  hand  of  the  future 
great  man. 

"That's  where  J  got  ahead  of  Abe," 
was  the  favorite  comment  of  Mr.  Yoa- 
kum whenever  he  repeated  the  story. 
,Of  course  both  Mrs.  Yoakum,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Brownly, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  rather  young 
when  they  went  to  husking  bees  and 
spelling  schools  and  those  otber  diver* ' 
sions  that  one  reads  about.  But  Abe's 
affection  for  her  was  none  the  less 
sincere.  Only  It  wasn't  returned  in 
the  same  degree. — Des  Moines  Regis- 

'  «*nd  Leader.     *.     / .     ,  ~ 
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( Courtships 


♦  I  Death  of  Ann  Rutledtfe. 
^1  The  Mary  Owens  Affair. 
It  Lincoln  and  Douglas  as 
Ty  Rivals  In  Love     _^      j+ 

1  +    ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦   ♦  -< 

■OST  men  have  several  affairs 
of  the  heart,  and  little  or 
nothing  Is  said  about  them. 
With  Lincoln  It  is  different. 
His  courtships  are  magnified,  torn  to 
pieces,  paraded  before  the  world,  his 
tenderest  emotions  being  dissected  and 
laid  bare  in  a  manner  the  most  cal- 
lous. His  despair  over  the  death  of 
one  sweetheart,  his  letters  to  another, 
bis  misunderstandings  with  a  third, 
who  finally  became  Mrs.  Lincoln— all 
are  set  forth  to  the  last  detail.  They 
are  only  such  experiences  as  occur  to 
most  men,  with  variations,  of  course, 
to  fit  each  individual  case.  With  oth- 
ers they  are  considered  sacred,  how- 
ever, and  if  mentioned  at  all  it  is  with 
a  delicacy  which  one  would  wish 
shown  to  his  own  love  affairs.  It 
seems  to  be  the  price  of  greatness  that 
nothing  is  sacred.  If  the  future  im- 
mortal whispers  tender  nothings  in  a 
corner  they  are  afterward  bawled 
from  the  housetops.  If  he  so  much  as 
casts  a  melting  glance  at  some  fair 
one  it  is  photographed  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  future  ages. 

There  are  three  affairs  in  the  life  of 
the  martyr  president,  and  a  fourth  is 
hinted  at  by  at  least  one  biographer. 
The  average  man  can  remember  an 
equal  number  and  perhaps  several 
more.   The  beauty  with  Lincoln  is  that 

all  his  heart  attacks  came  before  mar- 
riage, which  is  not  invariably  the  case 
in  these  days  of  affinities  and  divorce 
courts. 

There  must  be  no  mistake  made  in 
one  regard.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
society  man.  In  Springfield  his  name 
was  on  most  of  the  committees  that 
got  up  functions,  and  he  was  a  wel- 
come guest  at  all  houses.  The  same 
was  true  in  Washington  the  two  years 
he  served  in  congress.  While  he  was 
not  exactly  a  ladies'  man  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  was  forever  telling  stories 
and  so  got  all  the  men  around  him,  he 
was  not  insensible  to  feminine  charms 
and  was  as  ready  to  fall  In  love  as  any 
young  man  with  strong  passions  and 
an  eye  for  beauty. 

This  seems  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  Is  strange  Mr.  Lincoln's 
biographers  should  dwell  on  it  at  such 
length.  It  Is  on  a  par  with  referring 
so  constantly  to  his  height,  to  his 
homeliness  and  to  the  fact  that  he 
told  broad  stories.  It  is  as  though  we 
should  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
chiefly  noted  for  his  ugliness,  his  love 
affairs,  his  risque  anecdotes  and  his 
great  length  and  not  that  he  is  cele- 
brated for  liberating  a  race,  for  saving 
a    nation,    for    being    merciful,    demo- 
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cratlc,  truth  loving  and  white  of  soul. 
In   other  words,    we  put  forward    his 
nonessentials  at  the  expense  of  his  es- 
sentials.    We    emphasize   those   things 
In    which     he    was    not    distinguished 
from  his  kind  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
things  *in    which    he    was    so    distin- 
guished.   Other  men  have  had  love  af- 
fairs   not    essentially    different    from 
those  of  Lincoln;  others  have  been  as 
ugly  or  as  tall,  and  others  have  told 
as  many  stories,  but  nobody  else  ever 
issued  an  emancipation  proclamation; 
no   one    else   ever   held    together    the 
world's  greatest  republic  in   the  hour 
of  her  supreme  trial;  no  one  else,  with 
one    exception,    ever    combined    such 
meekness  and  greatness,  and  few  oth- 
ers   have    been    more    tender    hearted, 

benevolent,    honest   and    truthful.     He 
was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  thing 
we    call    Americanism,    of    the    demo- 
cratic spirit.  He  was  the  glorified  type 
of   the    common    man,    the   voice   and 
leader  of  the  plain  people.    It  is  these 
things  that  have  made  him  "the  gen- 
tlest memory  of  our  world."   Presuma- 
bly he  had  ten   fingers,  two  ears  and 
the   usual    number   of  bones   found    in 
the    human    body.     But    why    obtrude 
these  facts?    Tom  Smith  and  Jim  Jen- 
kins are  equally   endowed  in  this  re- 
gard.   There  are  a  billion   and  a   half 
of  human  entities  now  living,  nearly  all 
with  ten  fingers,  two  ears  and  the  full 
complement   of  bones.    Most   of  them 
likewise  have  had  love  affairs  or  will 
have   them    when   they   arrive   at   the 
susceptible    age;    most    of    them    old 
enough  to  talk  at  all  have  told  stories 
or  have  tried  to  do  so;  most  of  them 
are    plain    of    face,    especially    if    they 
are   of   the    male    gender,    and    all    of 
them  have  linear  dimensions  of  some 
sort  or  other.    Yet  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle   Abraham    Lincoln    in    the    whole 
billion    and    a    half.     Why    spend    so 
much  time  on  describing  a  man's  hair 
and  eyebrows  when  he  has  a  soul.  or. 
rather,   is  a  soul,  so  supremely  worth 
study? 

Not  that  I  would   minimize  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's love  affairs.    These  things  in  the 


life  of  any  man  are  beautiful  and  are 
cherished  according  to  the  degree  of 
his  development.    With  a  man  of  Lin- 
coln's   tender    heart    and    sensibilities 
such  things  would  be  sacred  and  holy, 
not  to  be  profaned  by  light  references 
or   prying   eyes.     A    man's   public    life 
belongs  to  the  public.    His  private  and 
domestic    affairs    are    his    own.     The 
mere  fact  that  one  is  prominent  does 
not  make  him  the  legitimate  prey  of 
the  merely  curious.    Many  great   men 
have   had    unhappy    home  lives.    Poor 
Lincoln  was  none  too  fortunate  in  this 
regard.    But  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
respect,    even    though    he    was    denied 
his   full  measure   of   happiness.    Such 
respect  would  shield   him  from  a   pry- 
ing  scrutiny   after   death   that    would 
never  have  been  given  his  affairs  dur- 
ing   life.       With    all    due    respect    to 
Messrs.    Lamon    and    Herndon,    who, 
having  been   his  law  partners,  should 
have  been  his  devoted  friends,  it  must 
be   said    that   they   have   dragged    his 
purely  private  affairs  to  light  in  a  very 
tactless   if  not  an   indelicate   manner. 
Moreover,    many   of   their  conclusions 
reflecting  on  his  parents  and  some  re- 
garding his  wife  have  been  shown  by 
thorough    investigation    to    be   untrue. 
For  example,  Herndon  says  that  Lin- 
coln absented  himself  on  his  wedding 
night.    As  careful  a  biographer  as  Ida 
M.  Tarbell  denies   this  and  gives  the 
word  of  numerous  personal  friends  of 
both    Mr.   and   Mrs.    Lincoln   to   prove 
her   statement.    In   the  same   manner 
several   of  Herndon's  allegations  con- 
cerning   Thomas    and    Nancy    Hanks 
Lincoln  have   been   proved   untrue   by 
the  actual  records  brought  to  light. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  Lincoln's 
parents,  his  early  life,  his  education, 
his  courtships  and  his  domestic  life 
were  about  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  average  man  born,  reared  and  liv- 
ing his  adult  life  in  a  similar  environ- 1 
ment.  His  stories  were  about  such  as 
were  told  by  other  frontiersmen,  law- 
yers'and  poilticiaus  In  his  day,  except 
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He   was   not   insensible   to   feminine 
charms. 


that  Lincoln's  were  better  and  more 
to  the  point.  He  might  have  been  a 
little  taller  and  more  homely  than 
most,  but  if  so  what  of  it?  There  was 
nothing  about  all  these  circumstances 
to  differentiate  him  from  his  kind  or 
to  explain  him.  They  were  the  shell 
of  the  oyster,  but  gave  no  indications 
of  the  pearl  inside. 

Yet  there  are  beautiful  things  and 
such  as  can  be  spoken  of  with  all  pro- 
priety and  respect  in  the  love  affairs 
and  the  home  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. His  despair  at  the  death  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  his  agony  over  the  "snows 
beating  on  her  grave."  the  fears  of  his 
friends  for  his  sanity,  which  went  to 
the  length  of  their  taking  precautions 
against  his  possible  suicide— all  this 
presents  a  touching  and  pathetic  pic- 
ture. 

As  for  the  affair  with  Mary  Owens, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  worthy  a  pass- 
ing notice  except  that  it  showed  a  fine 
sense  of  honor  on  the  part  of  Lincoln 
and  an  unselfish  thouchtfulness  for 
the  happiness  of  his  future  wife. 

About  the  courtship  with  the  woman 
he  finally  married  and  about  his  home 
life  with  her  there  has  been  more  or 
less  dispute.  Herndon's  exploded  sto- 
ry that  Lincoln  ran  away  on  bis  mar- 


riage nicht  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. With  quite  as  much  particu- 
larity Lamon  states  that  at  this  time 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  really  in  love  with  a 
Miss  Edwards,  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  his  fiancee,  and  that  this 
fact  accounts  for  his  dejection,  which 
was  then  more  pronounced  than  usual, 
and  also  for  the  Ions  delay  in  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Todd.  So  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  no  other  biographer 
mentions  the  alleged  infatuation  for 
Miss  Edwards. 

That  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  some  extent 
unhappv  in  his  married  life  is  a  fact 
disputed  by  none.  The  degree  of  this 
unhappiness  has  probably  been  exag- 
gerated Moreover,  there  have  been  so 
many  sighting  references  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln that  I  fed  'ike  taking  up  the 
cudgels  in  her  behalf.  That  she  had  a 
temper  is  probably  true.  A  temper  is 
not  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  had  a  prodigious  temper 
when  it  was  aroused.  So  had  Wash- 
ington. So  has  every  man  or  woman 
that  amounts  to  anything. 

But  there  is  this  much  to  be  said  for 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  She 
loved  him,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  she  married  him  despite  his  long 


delay.  While  Herndon's  story  about 
the  marriage  night  dereliction  is  prob- 
ably untrue,  there  was  some  kiudred 
happening  at  about  that  time.  An- 
other thing  that  can  be  said  in  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  behalf  is  that  she  showed 
enough  discrimination  to  prefer  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Under  the  circumstances  this  required 
true  insight  into  character.  Doua'hts 
when  he  paid  court  to  her  was  already 
a  great  man,  which  was  not  so  ap- 
parent in  Lincoln's  case.  Douglas  was 
brilliant,  polished  and  had  a  most 
winning  manner,  while  Lincoln  was 
more  or  less  uncouth  and  shy  in  fem- 
inine society.  Miss  Todd  was  the 
daughter  of  a  leading  man  of  Kentuc- 
ky, and  thus  Douglas  belonged  to  her 
own  social  class  in  those  outward 
things  which  make  up  class  distinc- 
tions, while  Lincoln  did  not.  Never- 
theless she  chose  Lincoln.  She  is  en- 
titled to  honor  for  both  her  vision  and 
her  heart. 

Miss  Todd  always  said  that  she 
would  marry  a  president  of  the  United 
States.  No  ordinary  woman  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  say  that  in 
the  face  of  the  ridicule  it  would  occa- 
sion, and  no  one  but  a  very  extraor- 
dinary woman  would  have  licul  th<* 
ability  to  pick  the  winner. 

Is  it  not  just  possible  that  some  of 
Lincoln's  biographers  have  overdrawn 
his  unhappiness  at  home  just  as  they 
have  unduly  emphasized  his  poverty 
and  have  done  positive  injustice  to  his 
father?  Is  it  not  possible  that  there 
was  some  resentment  due  to  the  fact 
that  Miss  Todd  belonged  to  an  aristo- 
cratic family  and  did  not  share  her 
husband's  views  on  slavery?  And  is 
it  not  more  than  possible  that  there 
has  been  an  undue  prying  into  the 
private  affairs  of  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  wife? 

Lincoln's  great  love  for  his  children, 
which  caused  him  to  err,  if  at  all,  on 
the  side  of  too  great  indulgence,  would 
not  indicate  a  wholly  unhappy  home 
life.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
loyal  to  her  husband  and  his  ambition, 
that  she  shared  his  great  life,  that  she 
bore  double  sorrows  in  the  death  of 
her  sons  and  his  own  assassination 
and  that  she  endured  so  much  abuse 
from  biographers  without  murmur  en- 
title her  to  our  charity  and  respect. 
She  was  a  woman,  a  wife  and  mother. 
She  is  dead.  Common  chivalry  and 
common  humanity  would  at  least  dic- 
tate that  nothing  should  be  said  of 
her  now  except  iu  loving  tenderness; 
if  not  that,  silence. 

For  one  I  am  tired  of  much  of  the 
utterly  trivial  stuff  written  about 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  great 
enough  man  to  be  treated. iu  a  great 
manner.  He  had  an  innate  dignity 
aud  fineness  that  call  for  respect  fn  <u 
those  who  would  show  his  true  spin 
to  the  world. 

His  domestic  life  was  utterly  white. 
The  same  high  honor,  the  same  thought- 
fulness  for  the  happiness  of  others,  the 
same  patience  and  forbearance,  t he- 
same  great  love  nature,  are  found  l» 
his  courtships  and  his  home  that  ap- 
pear in  all  his  other  relations  and 
deeds.  He  was  so  much  greater  than 
his  early  environment  and  associates, 
that  there  is  little  gained  by  dwelling 
unon  them. 


Women  Lincoln  Loved  All 
Lived  In  Tri'State  Area 


Five   Had  Tremendous   In 


fluence  on  Course 


of  His 


ife 
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The  love  of  five  women  was  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  and  they 
were  all  within  that  area  which 
bound  the  early  years  of  his  life — 
northern  Kentdclcy,  southern  In- 
diana and  southern  Illinois. 

The  first  woman  Lincoln  loved 
"was  his  mother.  Nancy  Hunks 
Lincoln.  Altho  pioneers  were  not 
given  to  demonstrating  their  affec- 
tion, the  depth  of  the  boy's  feeling 
was  shown  in  his  later  words — "All 
that  I  am  and  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother." 

Less  than  two  years  after  the 
Lincoln  family  arrived  in  Indiana. 
the  mother  became  the  victim  of 
an  epidemic  known  as  "milk  sick- 
ness" then  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity. That  death  and  the  crude 
preparation  for  burial  must  have 
left  a  deep  scar  in  the  heart  of 
the  nine-year-old  boy.  His  appeal 
to  David  Elkins,  a  minister  back 
in  Kentucky,  to  hold  a  funeral 
service  for  the  mother  is  a  well- 
known  tradition. 

Tragedy  Stalks 
That  was  the  first  real  tragedy. 
The  love  young  Abe  held  for'  his 
sister  Sarah,  as  some  writers  see 
it,  must  have  been  traceable  to  thaj 
double  role  she  was  then  to  play  as 
both  mother  and,  sister.  This  11- 
year-old  girl  was  then  the  mother 
of  a  household  consisting  of  her 
father  and  brother  and  a  waif  by 
the  name  of  Dennis  Hanks  whose 
foster  parents  had  also  been  taken 
by-  the  destructive  milk  sickness. 
■  Before  Sally  was  20  she  married 
Aaron  Grigsby.  Then  in  less  than 
two  years,  she  joined  her  mother 
in   death.     Lincoln  was    left   prac- 


tically   alone    In    the    world,    being 
not  yet  out  of  his  teens. 

The  third  woman  Lincoln  loved 
was  his  stepmother,  Sarah  John- 
ston Lincoln.  Her  coming  must 
have  brought  some  solace  to  the 
youth  because  it  made  the  little 
cabin  into  something  like  a  home 
again.  She  had  three  children  of 
her  own,  but  that  apparently  did 
not  keep  her  from  giving  plenty  of 
motherly  affection  to  the  mother- 
less boy,  for  he  seems  to  have 
cared  for  her  with  a  love  that  sur- 
passed that  of  her  own  children. 
His  Sweetheart 
The  fourth  woman  Lincoln  loved 
was  his  sweetheart,  Ann  Rutledge. 
There  has  been  much  discussion 
among  Lincoln  biographers  about 
the  exact  details  of  this  love,  but 
Ann's  sister,  Sarah  Rutledge  San- 
ders, has  said:  "Lincoln  loved  Ann 
sincerely,  and  she  gave  him  un- 
divided  affection." 

This  love  also  paved  the  way  for 
poignant  tragedy,  for  Ann,  too, 
died. 

The  last  of  the  five  women  Lin- 
coln loved  was  the  woman  who 
was  to  become  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  his  children,  Mary  Todd. 


ABE   LINCOLN'S  FIRST  LOVE 

Bv  Major  G.  W.  Kimball,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
i  en,  in  RocUpiiit  Democrat. 

*>^a-JUCw^~  -  3-/- 37 

A  story  of  Line 'I'i'i  jouth  at  eigh- 
teen as  related  :o  ihe  witer  at  the 
Unci's  home  by  Juiiii  M.  Lockwood 
.;!.•■_:.  1'jOO,  or  pru,r  'o  u.«  death. 

Mr.  Lockwood  >ad  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  v/aa  apprenticed  to 
the  i-'an  who  con<iue!c;i  an  old  fasn- 
ipned  carding  machine  "here  nati/e 
wool  was  carded  in  "rolls,"  from 
which  yarn  was  spun  into  woolen 
fab  fir.  for  clching  of  the  homespun 
variety  by  the  early  settlers.  In  this 
instance,  the  subject  ot  this  related 
sketch  by  Mr.  Lcokwood  happened  at 
trie  village  of  Princeton,  in  Gibson 
county,  lnd.  The  incident  happened 
in  1821  and  was  published  in  The 
Century  by  Mr.  Jesse  Weik,  of  Green- 
castle,  for  whom  the  writer  secured 
this  sketch. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  sketch  has 
never  been  in  print  except  locally. 
It  may  have  been  burned  together 
with  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Haas,  son-in-law  of  John  M.  Lock- 
wood,  and  therefore  lost.  I  am  re- 
lating as  authentic  just  as  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  related  it  to  me,  to-wit: 

"There  came  a  young  man  dressed 
in  homespun  pants,  which  were  short 
for  the  wearer  and  crude  in  majte-up. 
riding  horseback  with  a  sheet  of  wool 
behind  him.  He  inquired  of  young 
Lockwood  (apprentice)  at  the  card- 
ing machine,  if  the  wool  could  be 
carded  and  how  soon  it  could  be  done. 
It  was  then  well  up  in  the  day  and 
the  apprentice  replied  that  it  could 
be  finshed  at  3  p.m.  The  young  man 
was  told  that  so  much  of  the  wool 
would  be  taken  as  "toll,"  expense  for 
labor,  there  being  no  cash  furnished 
by  the  patron.  The  sheet  was  laid 
down.  The  question  was  asked  for 
the  young  man's  name,  which  he  gave 
^s  A.  Lincoln,  from  Spencer  county. 
Tnstructions  were  then  completed. 
The  young  man  remarked  that  he 
would  spend  part  of  the  time  in  the 
village  until  he  was  ready  to  return 
to  his  distant  home.  As  young  Lin- 
cob,  was  returning  to  the  cardfng 
machine  he  saw  two  young  ladies 
just  ahead  of  him.  He  came  htim- 
edly  to  the  apprentice  and  enquired 
who  they  were.  The  apprentice  an- 
swered that  one  was  Miss  Evans, 
daughter  of  General  Evans  of  Evans- 
ville.  Young  Lincoln  remarked  that 
he  wou^d  like  to  get  an  introduction 
to   her.      The     apprentice    smiled    in 

■dvjriciovi     o.t     tV.c     difirerotieo i»- — flpoiat 

|  position  in  life.  The  incident  passed. 
L'ncoln  was  sad  and  disapponted  that 
his  chance  of  getting  an  introduction 
to  the  youno:  lady  was  so  small,  so 
with  his  rolls  carded,  with  the  "toll 
taken  as  expense,  he  remounted  his 
nag,  having  fastened  the  sheet  be- 
hind him.  He  was  soon  lost  in  the 
distance.  All  of  this  was  an  incident 
and   of  itself   merely  forgotten. 


Many  years  passed.  The  Lincolns 
had  moved  to  Illinois.  The  same  Lin- 
coln was  a  candidate  for  President 
of  tiie  United  States.  Lockwood  had 
become  a  capitalist  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
remembering  the  name,  Lincoln, 
which  he  had  written  with  a  red  keel 
on  that,  sheet  of  wood  at  the  carding 
machine  many  years  before.  He 
j  went  to  a  place  in  Illinois  to  hear 
|  Lirooln  speak.  At  the  close  of  the 
i  address,  Mr.  Lockwood  approached 
I  Mr.  Lincoln.  Lockwood,  himself,  had 
become  prominent  in  social  and  busi- 
ness circles  in  his  community  and 
was  jn  deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's candidacy  for  the  presidency. 
It  was  a  supreme  moment  for  Lock- 
wood  to  broach  the  long  ago  incident 
at  "he  cardingmachine  over  at  Prince- 
ton, Gibson  county,  Indiana,  when  the 
distinguished  speaker,  as  a  youth, 
became  interested  in  a  certain  young 
lady  already  mentioned  in  the^e 
memory  notes.  Mr.  L:n'^'n  benr-ia 
animated  and  with  o  smiling  amp'  a- 
sis,  said,  "Mr.  Loc]vrod.  that  was 
the  °cene  of  my  first  love." 

Mr.  Lincoln  grew  in  popularity  as 
President-elect.  Upon  his  inaugural 
route  to  Washington  his  train  was 
met  by  many  Indiana  citizens.  As 
the  train  crossed  the  state  and  halted 
-for  a  brief  time,  probagiy  at  Lafay- 
ette, General  Orr,  of  Princeton  and 
Evansville,  was  present  at  the  in- 
ural  train.  The  new  president  spoke 
briefly  to  the  crowd  among  whom  was. 
Orr,  who  announced  his  name  and 
town  (Princeton).  At  the  name  of 
Princeton,  Lincoln's  mir(d  instantly 
flashed  back  to  the  carding  machine 
incident,  and  he  admitted  to  Orr,  as 
he  had  to  Lockwood,  that  Princeton 
was  the  scene  of  his  first  love. 


NTTOR.  Grandv&w,  Indiana,  April  i{,  iy}{§. 
■  ■*  r— ?  ,  i 


HAS  ARTICLES  ASSOCIATED 

WITH    LINCOLN    HISTORY 


Jacob  Grigsby,  a  grandson  of  Mr. 
;;nd  Mrs.  Reuben  Grigsby,  Jr.,  and 
also  a  great-grandson  of  William 
Ivelley,  both  01  which  families  are 
known  to  have  lived  here  during  the 
Lincoln  period,  called  Tuesday  and  let 
the  edillor  handle  and  examine  a  hol- 
low bone  which  he  said  was  used  to 
i'.nLate  a  turkey  call  and  that  one 
("ay  his  grand-father,  Reuben  Grigs- 
by shot  the  tassell  off  Sam  Lamar's 
cap  thinking  it  was  the  head  of  a 
turkey.  He  aho  showed  a  book — a 
Life  of  Washington — that  Abe  Lin- 
coln gave  his  grand-mother,  Betsy 
Ray  Grigsby.  Then,  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  carefully  wrapped  package, 
ho  showed  one  of  a  pair  of  ear  .rings 
which  he  said  Lincoln  gave  his  grand- 
mother when  he  wanted  her  to  marry 
bun.  It  was  a  gold  coin  on  a  ring 
and  is  now  quite  well  worn  as  he 
:ays  he  has  carried  it  most  of  the 
rme  for  sixty-one  years.  It  was 
given  him  on  his  tenth  birthday,  he 
says.  The  other  ring,  a  perfect  mate, 
vas  lost  by  Lincoln's  sweetheart  be- 
fore this  efft  was  made  to  Mr. 
Grersby.  The  book  has  lost  its  cover 
and  title  page,  but  we  doubt  not  the 
s*enn!neness  of  the  story  of  its  pos- 
E.ass36n.  Lincoln  often  visited  this 
Oiirsby  family  when  the  family  lived 
at  ths  present  site  of  Grandjriew — 
1h?n  known  as  "Yellow  Banks"  by  the 
Svttlers  and  "Sandy  Creek  Landing" 
by  the  steamboat   and   flatboat  men. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Sweetheart, 
Matilda    Edwards,    Married 
Reading  Lawyer;  Lived  There 


<*££*!    '•.-•,,     (P<1 
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//.  0.  Knerr  Writes  Highly  Interesting  Paper  Concerning 
Mary  Todd's  Rival  Who  Later  Took  Up  Residence  in 
Reading  and  Lies  Buried  There — Stephen  Douglas  Also 
Smitten  by  Tall,  Willowy  Blonde  Matilda 


That  the  sweetheart  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  later  married  a  man  from 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  lived  with  him  in 
the  Berks  capital  is  the  interesting 
revelation  to  be  found  in  the  following 
article  prepared  by  H.  O.  Knerr,  444 
North  Fulton  street.  Mr.  Knerr  is  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  life  and  has  made 
much  research  into  the  career  of  the 
great  emancipator.  He  kindly  con- 
tributes the  following  to  the  Morn- 
ing Call  which  is  highly  interesting 
since  it  brings  so  close  to  home  the 
romantic  story  of  Lincoln's  disappoint- 
ment in  love.  \ 

History  is  full  of  personages  whose 
achievements  charm  and  dazzle  the 
Imagination.  There  is  perhaps  no 
name  so  familar  to  men  and  nations 
than  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
perspective  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury affords  a  view  of  this  great  char- 
acter unseen  by  his  contemporaries. 
Historical  research  has  revealed  and 
is  still  revealing  much  that  was  un- 
known to  those  who  were  privileged 
to  associate  with  him.  His  rugged 
face  has  become  one  of  the  two  or 
three  best  known  in  the  world.  John 
Buchan,  the  English  historian,  now 
governor  general  of  Canada,  has 
grandly  said,  "What  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  vou  about  Lincoln  is  his 
tremendous  greatness.  Alone  he  took 
decisions  which  have  altered  the 
course  of  the  world.  When  I  study 
his  career,  behind  all  the  lovable, 
quaint  and  often  grotesque  character- 
istics,   what    strikes   me    most    is    his 


immense  and  lonely  sublimity.  He 
conducted  the  ordinary  business  of 
life  in  phrases  of  homespun  simplicity, 
for,  he  was  a  plain  man,  loving  his 
fellowmen,  but  when  the  crisis  came 
he  could  stand  alone."  That  a  per- 
sonality so  mystical  and  inscrutable 
should  enter  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  common  heritage  and  remain 
an  enigma,  cannot  fail  to  control  and 
inspire  us  forever. 

Let  us  unfetter  fancy  and  wander 
over  the  old  trails  with  a  man  whose 
humanity  and  greatness  are  the 
blessed,  heritage  of  „a  united  country. 
In  so  doing,  let  us  select  the  nearest 
approach  to  chronology  regardless  of 
its  ramifications. 

History  and  romance  are  a  part 
of  human  progress  and  achievement. 
As  twin  sisters,  they  record  some  of 
the  most  thrilling  episodes  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  The  decade  of  1840  to 
1850  is  replete  with  personal  accounts 
of  social  and  political  rivalry  in  the 
border  states  of  the  west.  The  facts 
are  known  to  every  student  of  Amer- 
ican history.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1840  that  the  migratory  spirit  exerted 
itself,  due  to  the  lure  of  settling  in 
the  vast  prairie  lands  of  the  new  El- 
dorado. 

Incidentally,  many  of  the  so-called 
squatters  hailed  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  from  the  cotton  belt  of 
the  south.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  settlers  represented  a  diversity 
of     traits,     customs     and     practices.. 


Partisan  feeling,  engendered  by  local 
pride  and  political  affiliations,  pre- 
vailed, and  vital  issues  were  often  at 
stake. 

By  a  strange  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  are  available  some 
fascinating  episodes  of  pioneer  days 
when  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  aroused  discussion.  The  scen- 
ery shifts  as  we  enter  the  arena  where 
men  of  recognized  ability  appear  in 
the  public  debate.  There  are  two  out- 
standing orators  who  represent  two 
opposing  factions.  The  people  are 
alert  as  they  listen  to  the  "Little 
Giant,"  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  the 
tall,  lanky  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  will 
not  go  into  further  details  concerning 
those  statesmen  of  an  earlier  day, 
but,  let  us  hark  back  to  Springfield, 
111.,  where  a  future  president  is  just 
entering  the  limelight. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  in- 
teresting and  distinguished  citizens  in 
Springfield  who  were  destined  to  link 
their  names  with  the  history  of  our 
country.  Among  them  was  the  Hon. 
Ninian  W.  Edwards,  whose  uncle, 
Cyrus,  served  in  the  State  Senate  at 
the  time  the  capital  was  transferred 
from  Vandalia  to  Springfield. 

The  prestige  of  the  Edwards  family, 
both  socially  and  politically,  had  a 
tendency  to  attract  many  of  the  elite 
of  that  time.  Thither  came-  Matilda 
Edwards  of  Alton  to  pay  an  extended 
visit  to  her  cousin  Ninian,  whose  wife, 
Elizabeth,  was  a  sister  to  Mary  Todd 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  two 
young  ladies,  Mary  Todd  and  Matilda 


Edwards,  were  rivals  in  the  love  af- 
fairs of  the  immortal  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Tradition  tells  us  that  the  young 
ladies  happened  to  occupy  the  same 
bed  during  their  stay  at  the  Edwards 
home.  How  they  confided  to  each 
other  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart 
without  manifesting  any  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  resentment,  we  may  con- 
jecture. 

It  was  at  a  cotillion  party,  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Ninian  Edwards,  that  Matilda 
met  the  tall,  gaunt,  and  modest  young 
lawyer,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  tow- 
ering personality,  primitive  honesty 
and  wit  endeared  him  to  the  people  of 
Springfield.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
guests  assembled  there  will  reveal 
some  outstanding  characteristics.  The 
girls  in  the  new  capital  were  almost 
all  Kentucky  belles — the  prevailing 
type  being  brunettes.  Matilda  was  a 
blonde,  tall,  willowy,  and  graceful. 

As  a  potential  rival  of  Mary  Todd, 
she  was  rather  reserved  but  her  charm- 
ing personality  served  as  a  magnet  to 
men  like  Douglass  and  Speed,  who  at 
one  time  or  another  proposed  or  hint- 
ed at  marriage  but  were  both  rejected 
or  unworthy  and  unfit  for  such  high 
venture. 

There  are  many  versions  regarding 
the  romance  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
biographers  have  evidently  miscon- 
strued the  evidence  In  the  matter.  It 
was  the  fearless  and  trusted  friend  of 
Lincoln,  Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  who 
has  handed  down  first-hand  testimony, 
and,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  accept  his  version  as  reliable  and 


authentic.  He  says  In  part:  "The  love 
affairs  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary 
Todd  were  destined  never  to  run 
smoothly.  It  was  a  season  of  misgiv- 
ings, based  on  false  illusions  and  dark 
forebodings.  The  appearance  of  Miss 
Matilda  Edward  wrought  havoc.  She 
fascinated  and  attracted  many  a 
suitor,  and  when  Lincoln  met  her  he 
felt  his  heart  change.  The  Mary  Todd 
affair,  according  to  Stuart,  Herndon, 
and  Lincoln  himself,  was  a  'policy 
match;'  but  with  Miss  Edwards  It  was 
love,  pure  and  keen — a  compelling 
force,  a  recurring  dream  that  haunted 
Lincoln  night  and  day."  The  fits  of 
melancholy  to  which  he  was  subject, 
seized  him  and  controlled  him  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  only  after  serious 
reflection  that  he  concluded  to  render 
a  statement  to  the  lady  from  Lexing- 
ton, in  which  he  cited  his  reasons  for 
cancelling  his  engagement  to  her. 

The  date  known  as  the  fatal  first  of 
January,  1841,  had  arrived  and  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  wedding 
ceremony  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Mary 
Todd,  but  the  bridegroom  failed  to 
appear.    Cause,  insanity! 

Herndon  confidently  believed  that 
Lincoln's  insanity  grew  out  of  an  ex- 
traordinary complication  of  feelings^-— 
an  aversion  to  the  "policy  match," 
and  a  counter-attachment  to  Miss 
Edwards. 

Another  friend  of  Lincoln's,  I.  H. 
Methany,  said,  "after  a  year  of  un- 
speakable mental  anguish  and  dismal 
forebodings  that  could  not  be  assauged, 
Lincoln  faced  the  ordeal  of  marriage 
— going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter." 
It  was  only  after  a  nightmare,  weird 
and  gloomy  that  he  gained  sufficient 
courage  to  yield  to  the  "policy  match." 

That  Lincoln  hesitated  so  long  at 
the  brink  of  matrimony  was  due 
largely  to  his  infatuation  with  Matilda 
Edwards.  She  was  without  doubt  the 
idol  of  Lincoln's  wavering  affections — 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

There  is  something  fantastic  about 
this  episode  in  Lincoln's  life.  The  years 
of  research  have  revealed  very  little 
concerning  Matilda  Edwards.  It  was 
after  the  close  of  the  year  1842  that 
she  returned  to  Alton  where  she  was 
betrothed  to  the  Hon.  Newton  D. 
Strong,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  the  records  In  our 
local  archives,  Newton  D.  Strong,  after 
graduating  from  Yale  college,  was  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater,  a 
position  he  held  for  two  years.  At  the 
request  of  his  brother,  William,  he  re- 
turned to  Reading  and  assumed  tbfe 
study  of  law— being  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Berks  county  In  1835.  After 
practicing  his  profession  for  a  few 
years  at  Easton,  Pa.,  he  moved  to  Al- 
ton, Illinois,  where  he  took  a  leading 
position  as  counselor  and  attorney. 

There  is  very  meagre  data  extant 
concerning  the  family  life  of  Newton 
D.  Strong.  No  children  came  to  bless 
their  life  or  perpetuate  their  names., 
Mrs.  Strong  was  buried  at  Reading, 
February  9,  1851,  three  days  before  the 
forty-second  anniversary  of  Linroln's 
birth.  That  an  old  time  sweetheart  of 
Lincoln's  reposes  in  the  soil  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  significant  and  should  en- 
gage our  interest  as  patriotic  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens. 

The  following  letter  from  a  niece 
pf  Matilda  Edwards  will  substantiate 
the  facts  surrounding  the  episode  in 
Lincoln's  life. 

Alton,  111.,  March  22,   1935 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  to  the  Hayner  Memorial 
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library  has  been  given  to  me  to  an- 
swer as  I  am  a  granddaughter  of  Cy- 
rus Edwards  and  a  niece  of  Matilda 
Edwards  Strong.  Cyrus  Edwards,  son 
of  Benjamin  Edwards,   was   born   in 
Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  on  his 
father's  plantation — Mt.  Pleasant.  His 
boyhood    and    early    manhood    were 
spent  there.  William  Wirt  was  a  tutor 
In  his  family.  Following  the  tide  of 
immigration,    the    family    moved    to 
Kentucky,   where   they   remained   but 
a  few  years.  The  year  1817  Cyrus  Ed- 
wards followed  his  brother,  Nlnian.  to 
Illinois  where   in   1809   he   had   been 
elected  territorial  governor.  Cyrus  Ed- 
wards   was    a    man    of    commanding 
I  presence,  six  feet  four  Inches  tall,  al- 
ways elegantly  dressed,  a  lawyer  and 
a  politician.  His  oldest  daughter,  Ma- 
tilda, was  born  at  Elkton.  Kentucky, 
August  1,  1822.  She  was  a  most  fasci- 
nating and  handsome  girl,  tall,  grace- 
ful, and  rather  reserved.  She  moved 
at  ease  among  the  social  and  refined 
classes  at  Alton. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  her  father's  house.  It  was 
on  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  Ninlan,  that 
she  formed  a  warm  friendship  with 
Lincoln.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Lln- 
I  coin  and  Douglas  were  both  In  love 
I  with  her. 

Matilda  Edwards  married  Newton  D. 
Strong-  at  "Woodlawn,"  the  country 
home  of  her  father  near  Alton.  Her 
married  life  was  of  short  duration,  and 
she  had  no  children  to  bless  and  per- 
petuate her  name.  Somewhere  among 
the  records  of  the  old  court  house  at 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  you  will  find 
more  of  the  life  of  Newton  D.  Strong 
and  of  his  devoted  wife,  Matilda,  who 
as  a  young  lady,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  Immortal 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Pray  believe  me — 
Truly   yours, 
Alice  Edwards  Quigley. 
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Lincoln's  Love  Life 
Sadly  Fascinating  rX- 

Herndon's  Fragments  Reveal 
President's  Good  Fortune  in  Politics 
Matched  by  Bad  Luck  in  Romance        I 

By  DOROt57~Bu5bXr  BROMLEV.  | 

„  Abraham  Lincoln  had  *~±*»£%&g*Z  tht' 
^tlSeSn^rwo«U  Sore  attention 

tune  and  failure  in  love  Lincoln's 

So  much  '^^i^^fj1  J  a  satisfaction  to  get 
love  for  Ann  Rutledge  that  it  is  a  w 
Ine  real  set tin.  f  or tt*  brief  »v ^affair.  ^^  a 
m    a    letter    to    Herndon    m>  ^  when  24  _ 

younger  brother  of  Anns,  wn  famUy  m 

old  Lincoln  went  to  board  witn  ine  i*         ? 
New  Salem  in  1B33   Ann  was  then  20   a  gu  1  w  t^g^ 
hair   and  blue  eyes      fne  was    ner  ^ 

••devoted  to   her  duties  of  ^atever   c^ afamiiy   and 
"studious,"   "the   brightest  mmd   of   tl ae  y 

Dorothy  Dunbar    -possessed  a  «markably  amiable  ana  ^ 

Bromley.  sition.^      She  had  already  ^  freyu^  , 

hand.     William   Berry   and   Samuel   Hill   na  brother  as  (<hlgh 

McNamar,  a  young  man  from  Ohio    descnoey  ^^  d 

S'hrS^to^So'  *Te  SSe'i  bringing  his  parents  to  Illinois 
and  was  detained  there  for  several^  years. 

Ann's  Death  Shatters  Hopes  of^P^  ^  ^ 

It  was  during  this  period    lSSS-S^tnati,  ^ 

Rutledges.     With   her   fiance   absent   Ann   fcU  i       ^  had  finished  his 

SMi-V™  Herndon,  ,   have 

^  ss-  2  »A&jffl£re  a: 

of  the  tenderest  character.        .    .   During  ner i  was  evldent 

£ck  chamber  and ton ^  return ^  stopped  jfc  my  h^^  when  ft  was 

that  he   was  much   <^Ff;se9'  an         was  in  danger." 

rumored  subsequently  that  his  reason  w  Lincoln  re-  I 

Herndon  believed,   and  repeats   again   and   aga  ^   ^ 

mained  faithful   to   the   memory    of   Ann   aU  01    ni  forward  tQ  ft 

^a    too  normal  a  man  to  be  —  to  wome     or  to^^  young  , 

Br**SP S*Sf  SoTt^ernl>em   but   not  his   affection.; 

Todd.    She  was  another  acgmptahri  gumg       ^  fleld_     ^       .. 

went  to  live  with  her  sister  Mrs.  N.  w.  *g  „  may  be  social,  and 

Taid  her  sister,  "was  qui*  lively  gj^°       was  als0  ambitious   and 
loved  glitter,  show  and  pomp  and  P™"         destined  to  be   the   wife   of  , 
n   Kentucky  had   contended  that  she   was  destine  faw_ 

om?futUuCrkey President.    Her  judgment  of  men ^herto  ^        ot  long; 
boned  Lincoln  in  preference  to  Stephen  a  b  dSj  notlCing  that 

jSSftJraSif ISec£!„hSaJ"/Smpans,  warned  ».  —  «- 

n^~^*«^«  iff  .?«££* 

union,  since  he  failed  to  appear  on  the  fi  st  a  interested,  as 

Charnwood,  in  the  year   1842.  wamed   him   the   first 

Lincoln's   subconscious-^  it  was  «m  ^  what  hls        tncr 

time-had  been  right.    Hls  marriage  turn tQ  fa      as  ..a  domestic  hell 

HCTndon    who  was  in  a  position  to  know    descri  edi  thought- 

rfn  earth"    If  Lincoln  had  appeared  cold  as  a  suiio  tisfactory  as  a 

Si   wS;  no  affection/'  ^emu^t^heeneg^       ^^ 
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REV.  JOSEPH   VANDERBURGH    SOMES 

1827  EAST  FIFTY-NINTH  STREET 
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December  11,  19^1 


Bev.  Joseph  Vanderburgh  Sccee 
1887  X.  59th  St. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

My  dear  lather  Somes; 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  X  cannot  give  yea  the  date  of 
the  newspaper  clipping,  a  photostat  of  which  I  forwarded,  as  it  came 
to  us  with  a  lot  of  clippings  which  were  undated. 

Tjrttt  the  back  of  the  clipping  I  rather  gather  that  it  may 
hare  been  in  190?  but  I  do  not  know  where  the  paper  was  published. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAVsVH  Director 


interesting  i^irae  au/ijes  ievuuuv 


COL.  FREEMAN  THORP,  Who 
sketched  Lincoln  vei-y  often, 
and  whose  painting  of  him  was 
accepted  by  the  Seriate,  saw 
no  uneouthness'ln  him,  just  "a  tall, 
spare,  but  well  formed,  muscular  man, 
very  erect,  with  impressive,  plain, 
unassuming  bearing" 

\  x/lTK  a  desire  to  be  a  useful  mem- 
**  ber  of  the  community,  Lincoln. 
when  he  became  of  age,  embarked  in 
various  business  ventures,  and  every 
one  of  them  without  exception  was 
signally  disastrous.  They  fastened 
upon  him  a  burden  of  debt  which  he 
carried  for  twenty  years  and  never 
!  did  dispose  of  until  1849,  his  fortieth 
y<-ar,    af|ter    his    election    to    Congress. 

J  He  called  it  the  "national  debt."  It 
amounted    to    $1,100    and    was    in     the 

!  form  of  promissory  notes.  AVhen 
these  notes  became  due,  all  the  cred- 
itors  consented    to    renew    them,    except 

lone.       This    man     brought     suit,    obtain- 

|  ed  judgment,   issued   an    execution   and 

I  levied  upon  the  surveying  implements 

i  which  Lincoln  called  the  things  which 

'  kept    soul     anil     body     together.       The 

!  date  of  sale  came,   but  down   the  dusty 

!  road    that    day    came    James    Short,    a 

I  farmer,   and  he   bought  all   the    things 

at   the  sale  and   laid   them   at  Lincoln's 

feet     and    said,    "Here,     begin     again." 

iThirty-tv.o  years   afterward   Abraham 

I  Lincoln.      President      of      the      United 

j  States,    heard    that    James    Short    was 

J  destitute    on     the     western     border    of 

;  Nebraska,    and    as    fast    as    steam    a.nd 

i train    (and    pony   express)    could    carry 

it,    he    sent    aid    ami    comfort,    succor 

and    support.      He    showed    his    grati- 

:  tude  after  thirty-two  years — and   that 

!  is  why  men   loved   him. 

:|;      *      *      * 

r  INCOLX  was  a  paragon  among 
-^  lovers.  He  says  he  was  awkward 
and  bashful  in  the  time  when  "young 
men's  fancies  lightly  turn  to  thoughts 
of  love."  At  different  times  four 
women  so  treated  him  that  he  even 
felt  justified  in  proposing  marriage. 
Ann  Rutledge,  Mary  Owens,  Sarah 
Rlckard  and  Mary  Todd — these  four 
we  know  he  loved,  though  he  did  not 
equal  Washington's  record  of  devo- 
i  tion  to  five  different  girls  within  ten 
years.  Timidity  in  polite  society  was 
a  characteristic  of  Lincoln's  whole 
life. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  assert 
that  his  affection  once  evoked  was 
Impetuous  and  fervent.  Above  the 
lonely  grave  in  Menard  county  of  Ann 
Rutledge  his  great  heart  broke.  To 
that  lovely  girl  he  had  told  the  old, 
old  story  as  he  escorted  her  to  the 
quilting  hee.  The  owner  of  a  quilt 
made  in  those  days  used  to  show  to 
all  interested  the  very  uneven  arid 
irregular  stitches  which  Ann  Rut- 
ledge made  as  her  heart  and  soul 
throbbed  and  thrilled  with  joy  when, 
sitting  by  her  side  as 'She  stitched 
at  the  quiltin,,  frame,  Lincoln  told 
that  story  of  man's  love  for  woman, 
sweet  as  It  is  old  and  old  as  it  is 
sweet. 

"All   the  world  loves  a  lover."     And 
j  no  one   will  love  Lincoln   less  because 
I  of  the  historical  fact  that  his  reason, 
I  or   at   least    his   hope   and    interest    in 
life    departed     from     him     when     Ann 
died.      Yes,    that    heart    and    soul    and 
mind     and     intellect     which     In     later 
years    could    contemplate    unmoved    a 
world  in  arms  were  all  dethroned  be- 
cause  a   sweet   girl  died.      It   was   five 


well  as  AnciTi-w  Tack"'5",  later  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  John 
tjulncy  Adams,  former  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  speaker  was 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts. 
The  hall  of  the  House  then  was  what 
Is  now  Statuary  Hall.  Lincoln'!  seat 
was  in  the  back  row,  number  191,  and 
on  his  right  sat  John  Vaj>  Dyke  of 
New  Jersey,  and  directly  in  front  sat 
Lewis  •'.  Levin  of  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens  eat  live  eeate 
away   from   Lincoln.     The  latter  wrote 


LINCOLN  TOLD  THAT  STORY  OF  MAX'S  LOVE   FOR  WOMAN,  SWEET  AS 
IT    IS    OLD.    AM)    Oil)    AS    IT    IS    SWEET.     ' 


long  years  before  any  other  womai 
attracted  him.  Then  two  in  some- 
what rapid  succession  became  recipi 
ents  of  his  regard.  Although  esteem- 
ing him,  they  rejected  him.  When  he 
did  finally  marry,  ten  years  later,  he 
was  a  model  husband,,  as  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  was  a  model  wife. 

^:      3(c      :•;      % 

A  KIND  friend,  after  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's  death,  took  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  his  little  home  in  a  secluded  spot, 
hidden  in  the  nills,  and  there  slowly 
and'  gradually  brought  him  back  to 
reason  after  weeks  upon  weeks  of 
suffering.  •  In  1812  that  kind  friend — 
Bowling  Greene — died,  and  Lincoln 
was  selected  to  deliver  a  funeral  ora- 
tion. He  rose  to  speak,  but  the  old, 
dear  memories  crowded  upon  him. 
He  broke  down,  his  voice  choked,  his 
lips  quivered,  the  tears  poured  down 
his  cheeks.  After  repeated  efforts, 
finding  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
speak,  he  strode  away,  bitterly  sob- 
bing. Every  heart  was  touched  by 
the  spectacle.  It  was  probably  the 
most  effective  oration  he  ever  at- 
tempted. 

*    *    *    * 

a  MONO  Lincoln's  colleagues  in  the 
''*  House  were  Robert  Toombs. 
Howell  Cot)b,  David  Wilmot,  Horace 
Greeley,  also  Alexander  U.  Stephens, 
late    Confederate     vico    president,    as 


to   a   friend    on'  February    '-,    1S48,   as 
follows: 

"I  just  take  my  pen  to  say  that 
Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  a  little,  slim, 
pale-faced,  consumptive  man,  with  a 
voice  like  Judge  Logan's,  has  just 
concluded  the  very  best  speech  of  an 
hour's  length  I  ever  heard.  My  old, 
withered,  dry  eyes  are  full  of  tears 
yet.  If  he  writes  it'oul  anything  like 
he  delivered  it.  our  people  shall  see 
many   copies  of   it" 

■(•      *F      T      t 

t  INCOLN,  Robert  Ingersoll  says,  did 
not  believe  in  God,  but  Robert 
Melntyre  answers  that  he  must  have 
believed  in  God.  because  God  un- 
doubtedly believed  in  him.  Lincoln 
cherished  his  Bible,  studied  it  and 
carried  it  with  him  on  the  old  circuit 
from  court  to  court.  With  the  Bible 
he  also  carried  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare, the  fables  of  Aesop  and  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress"  of  John  Bunyan, 
and  also  the  "Washington"  of  Weems. 
That  was  the  vital  part  of  the  meager 
Library,  of  the  equipment  of  the  law- 
yer and  statesman   of  those  days. 

*  *  *  * 
lN  word  and  deed  Lincoln  advocated 
*-  that  young  men  should  lit  them- 
selves for  public  office  and  then  seek 
It.  When  the  list  of  offices  and  posi- 
tions and  honors  to  which  Abraham 
Lincoln    aspired,    and    for    the    attain- 


ment  of  which  he  strove,  Is  consid- 
ered, Jt  presents  an  array  sufficient' 
to  astound  every  advocate  of  the 
theory  that  "the  office  should  seek 
the  man,  and  hot  the  man  the  office." 

*  *    *    *  -  I 
<"pHE   captaincy   of'  a   military    com- 

pany,  the  postmastership  of  a 
village,  the  deputy  surveyorship  of  a 
county,  the  circuit  Judgeship  pro 
tempore,  the  office  of  member  of  the 
I  legislature,  the  position  of  delegate 
!  to  a  convention,  the  office  of  com- 
missioner of  th^  land  office,  the  po- 
sition of  congressman,  the  honorary 
position  of  presidential  elector,  the 
office  of  governor  of  a  territory,  the 
position  of  secretary  of  a  territory, 
the  United  States  sejiatorship  and 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States — 
a  round  dozen  political  positions,  one 
of  which  hVe  held  four  times,  and  a 
number  of  which  he  held  more  than 
once — were  all  considered  by  him 
worthy  of  his  aspiration  and   regard. 

*  *    *    * 
ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    was    a    good 

.  lawyer,    a   good   diplomat,    a    good 

student  pf  finance  and  a  fair  general, 
a  fair  engineer  and  a  fair  poet — as 
well  as  being  one  of  the  three  great- 
est Presidents.. 

$  *  *  * 
y  INCOLN  himself  us.ed  to  tell  how 
his  wife  locked  him  out  the  night 
he  was  elected  President.  Mrs.  Julia 
A.  Eradner  of  Bloomington,  when  she 
was  ninety-five1  years  old,  recalled 
that  she  was  In  Springfield  with  her 
sister  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, and  they  called  to  offer  con- 
gratulations. He  was  in  jovial  mood, 
and,  pointing  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  said: 
"She  locked  me  out."  Mrs.  Lincoln 
hastily  chided  him:  "Don't  ever  tell 
*'.    t  again,"  but  he  laughed  and  went 

t        \rith  the  story. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  told  him  when  he  went 
down  town  in  the  evening  to  hear 
the  returns  that  if  he  wasn't  home 
by  10  o'clock  she  would  lock  him  out. 
And  she  did  so.  But  when  she  heard 
the  music  coming  to  serenade  them 
she   turned  the  key  again   in  a   hurry. 

*  *    *    * 

ij  INCOLN     won     a     famous     murder 
case  once  by  producing  an  alma- 
nac in  court  to-  prove  that  a  certain 

|  night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  where  the 
prosecution     claimed     it     was     moon- 
light.    Duff  Armstrong  was   the   man 
freed   from   the   charge  of   murder   on  i 
a   camp   meeting   ground.      He   joined  | 
the   church   and   was   an    ardent    life-  | 
long  champion  of  "Honest  Abe"  Lin-  i 

i  colli.  — * 

*  *    *.  * 

',  t  INCOLN'S  simplicity  was  dhownj 
at  one  time  when  he  was  address-'! 
!  ing  a  jury.  He  had  a  habit  of  getting  ' 
I  close  to  the  jury  box  and  gesticu- 
lating with  his  long  arms  extended 
over  their  heads.  One  day  while  thus 
engaged  his  suspenders  gave  "way  in 
the  middle  of  his  argument.  He 
looked  down  and  found  a  button 
pulled  off.  "Excuse  me,  gentlemen, 
for  a  minute  while  I  fix  my  tackling." 
he  said.  Then  he  stepped  over  to  the 
ivoodbox  by  the  courtroom  stove, 
picked  up  a  splinter,  took  out  his 
knife  and  whittled  the  splinter  to  a 
point,  thrust  this  wooden  pin  through 
the  cloth,  hooked  the  suspender  loop 
over  it  and  returned  to  his  pleading. 


i    Refused     the     Awkward      Youlk      De- 
<  mi. ii-    She   Did   Not    Love   Him. 

The  woman  who  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's first  love  and  refused  to  marry 
him,  has  long  been  a  resident  of  Calistoga, 
Cal.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Susan  Boyce, 
but  when  she  was  Lincoln's  sweetheart 
she  was  Miss  Susan  Hcid  of  New  Salem, 
on  the  Suugamou  river,  in  Illinois.  Speak- 
ing of  her  acquaintance  with  President 
Lincoln,  she  auid  : 

"My  father  was  one  of  Lincoln's  best 

friends.  He  was  Lewis  ('.  Rcid,  and  it 
was  he  who  took  Lincoln  to  Springfield 
and  introduced  him  to  William  E,  Sew- 
ard, from  whom  he  borrowed  the  first 
law  books  he  ever  read.  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  my  father  belonged  to  the  same  po- 
litical party,  and  Ihey  used  to  talk  poli- 
tics by  the  hour.  I  firs!  met  him  in  L83G 
at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  named  Able. 
There  was  finite  a  party  of  young  people 
there,  and  I  remember  that  he  seemed 
very  bashful,  lie  soon  began  to  pay  me 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  which  pleased 
my  father  more  than  it  did  me,  for  my 
father  liked  him  very  much  and  had 
great  faith  in  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  often 
took  me  out  horseback  riding  and  to  sing- 
ing school  and  church,  lie  was  a  Spirit- 
ualist and  he  believed  in  dreams.  He 
often  told  me  his  dreams  were  prophetic, 
lie  also  talked  of  the  stars  a  great  deal, 
and  I  remember  I  thought  him  a  queer 
kind  of  fellow.  Still,  he  was  very  en- 
tertaining, and  he  studied  hard  all  the 
time. 

"He  was  not  as  ardent  a  lover  as  I've 
seen  since,  but  he  kept  his  case  going 
pretty  lively,  and  pressed  me  hard  for  an 
answer.  He  told  me  I  was  the  first  wom- 
an he  ever  loved,  and  that  he  was  sure 
he  could  never  love  anyone  else  as  he 
did  me,  and  I  believe  he  meant  what  he 
said.  I  did  not  want  to  marry  him,  be- 
cause I  didn't  love  him,  and  so  I  invented 
a  story  about  being  engaged  to  a  young 
man  back  in  Kentucky,  where  we  had 
come  from.  That  cooled  his  ardor  for  a 
little  while,  but  he  soon  began  coming  to 
see  me  again,  and  finally  he  told  my 
father  that  he  would  call  on  a  certain 
day  for  my  final  answer.  When  the  day 
came  I  made  it  a  point  to  be  away  from 
home,  and  Lincoln  didn't  get  over  the 
way   I  treated  him.     My  father  lectured 

'  me  about  it  and  told  me  I   had  made  a 
dunce  of  myself,  but  my  mother  took  my 

'  part,  and  said  that  if  I  did  not  love  him 

!  I  ought  not  to  marry  him. 

"I  never  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  make  a 
speech,  and  I  never  saw  him  after  18i>7. 
My  father  scolded  me  so  much  for  re- 
fusing bis  offer  that  I  married  rather 
sooner  than  I  might  otherwise  have  done 
in  order  to  escape  being  lectured.  My 
husband  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln's,  and 
they    fought   side    by   side    in    the    Black 

i  Hawk  war." 
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WOMAN  ONCE  WOOED  BY 

ABE  LINCOLN  IS  DEAD 

Granddaughter  of    a  Judge  Ap- 
pointed by  President 
\  Washington. 


WAS    85    YEARS    OF    AGE 


Friends  Say  Mrs.  Mary  Francis 

Reily  Idealized  the  Martyred 

Executive. 


SIOUX  CITY,  Iowa,  March  3. 
A  woman  |to  whom  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  a  proposal  of  marriage  in  1839, 
and  who  refused  the  offer  of  the  young 
man  who  was  destined  to  rank  among 
the  greatest  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  died  In  Sioux  City  at  the  age  of 
85  years.  She  was  Mrs.  Mary  Frances 
Reily,  granddaughter  of  Henry  Vander- 
bergh,  whom  President  Washington 
appointed  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
Northwest  territory. 

It  was  at  Quincy,  111.,  where  Mrs. 
Reily  spent  her  girlhood  and  where 
she  met  and  won  the  love  of  young 
Lincoln.  That  his  suit  was  not  en- 
tirely in  vain  was  evidenced  through- 
out the  later  years  of  Mrs.  Reily's  life. 
She  idealized  the  martyr  President. 
Queries  of  curious  friends  as  to  the 
episode  of  their  love  matcli  were  ever 
turned  aside  by  an  expression  of  the 
tender  veneration  in  which  she  held  his 
memory. 


1  MARRY 
ABRAHAM  UN 


Woman  ■*  Reputed  to  Have  Giv* 
Mitten  to  Great  American 
.    Pies  in  Sioux  City. 
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SIOUX  CITT,  la.,  Jan,  2J 
to  whom  Abraham  LLncoJ 
have  made  a  proposal 
1839  and  who  refused 
young1  man  who  was  dd 
among  the  greatest  Pre 
United  States,  died  in  Sic 
day  at  the  age  of  86  yea 
Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Relley,  granfl* 
daughter  of  Henry  Vanderborgh,  Whom* 
President  Washington  appointed  one  of? 
the  first  Judges  of  the  Northwest  T«r*J 
ritory. 

It  was    at    Qulncy,  111,  where    Mya^ 
Relley  spent   her   girlhood   and   where 
she    met    and    won   the   love   of  young 
Lin  loon.     That  his  suit  was  not.  entire- 'i 
ly    in    vain   was   evidenced    throughouty 
the  later  years  of  Mrs.  Reiley*s  life.  Sn*/ 
idealized  the  dead  President.  The  quer«» 
ies  of  curious  friends  as  to  the  epurod's  , 
of  their  love  match   were  ever  turned 
aside    by   an   expression   of    the    tender 
veneration  in  which  she  held  his  mem» 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  LINCOLN. 

MARIETTA  IIOI.DSTCCK  BKOWN. 

A  perftct  day  in   tbe   hazy  Octo- 
ber  found  us  speeding  through  tbe 

beautiful  blue  grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky. Unless  one  has  seen  the 
bill  country,  be  can  not  appreciate 
its  beauty.  In  the  soft  air  the 
lines  change  constantly,  but  imper- 
ceptibly, ever  bringing  a  new 
scene;  here  a  hill  touched  with 
patches  of  brown,  there  a  hill  with 
its  waving  yrass,  giving  the  lights 
and  shades  in  such  variety  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  ever  restless  sea; 
farther  away  a  hill  upon  which  some 
cattle  are  gaazing,  their  forms  out- 
lined against  the  fiery  red  of  the 
setting  sun.  Tbe  eye  is  satisfied 
with  the  swiftlv  moving  panorama. 
We  are  en  route  to  the  capital  city 
— Frankfort.  Frankfort  is  a  Quaint 
old  town,  surrounded  by  high  hills 
— i^rave  sentinels  they  are,  protect- 
ing the  city  on  every  side. 

The  Kentucky  river,  the  theme  of 
so  much  soni;  and  romance,  cuts  the 
city  into  two  parts,  and  those  parts 
are  connected  by  a  brfdge.  Tbe 
streets  are  shaded  by  large  trees — 
so  much  taller  and  fuller  than  our 
shade  trees  of  the  North  that  we 
pause  to  admire  the  beautiful  arch- 
ways they  make.  The  old  State 
House, with  its  beautiful  grounds — a 
building  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
lew  and  broad.  Great  pillars  sup- 
port the  porch.  <We  enter,  to  find  the 
halls  narrow,  the  stairways  narrow, 
the  rooms  small.  We,  with  proper 
respect  for  its  age  and  dignity,  walk 
softly.  We  look  with  pleasure  upon 
old  portraits  of  Boone,  Clay 
and  other  Kentucky  noblemen.  Out- 
friend  and  guide  says:  "Are  you 
tempted  to  laugh  at  our  old  State 
House?"  And  we  reply:  "Would 
we  laugh  at  the  first  really  old  thing 
we  ever  saw?  We,  of  the  North, 
value  things  only  for  their  "spick  - 
and-spaness."  The  Southerner 
points  with  pride  to  the  building 
one  hundred  years  old,  or  to  the 
house  where  Governor  or  General. 
or  some  worthy,  lived  sixty  year? 
ago.  Everything  is  old.  The  house: 
are  large  and  square,  with  spacious 
verandas;  the  grounds  are  large;  tin 
eides  and  rear  protected  by  walls  six 
feet  high;  the  lawns  are  not  kept  m 
ours,  but  are  crowded  with  shrubs 
and  bushes.  Half  obscuring  the 
house  that  sits  well  to  the  rear,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
here  the  people  have  plenty  of  room 
and  plenty  of  time. 

A  visit  to  Ftankfort  is  lost  unles: 
one  climbs  the  hill  to  the  beautifu 
city  of  the  dead.  Up  a  winding  roa<' 
to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest 
bills,  the  quiet  city  lies  beneath  usj 
the  forest-crowned  hills  putting  or 
their  garments  of  crimson  and  gold 
on  either  side.  The  beautiful  river 
seems  to  searchViut  this  place,  kiss 
its    feet    and    flows  back  on  itself, 


looking  like  two  rivers  trom  out- 
point of  view,  so  abrupt  a  curve  does 
it  make, 

Here,  in  wide  terraces  that  are 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  lie  "those 
that  sleep."  Memory  is  busy  as  we 
enter  the  sacred  enclosure.  The 
monument  erected  to  the  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  is  pointed  out  to  us, 
with  circles  of  headstones  around  it, 
telling  of  those  that  fell,  and  very 
near  a  monument  to  the  Union  dead, 
with  like  headstones  about  it.  The 
victor  and  the  vanquished  are  here 
at  peace.  Here  lie  the  bones  of  Dan- 
iel iJoone,  a  little  apart  from  the 
r"ct,  cut  off  by  a  growth  of  trees.  A 
t&i!,  square  monument  marks  the 
plaer  The  vandal  has  been  here  and 
chipped  the  stone.  It  is  discolored 
by  age  and  weather,  but  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  Keutuckian.  About  us 
many  of  Kentucky's  sons  lie  dead — 
dead — it  is  a  cold  and  cheerless 
word  to  apply  to  those  that  live  in 
our  hearts  and  whose  names  are 
household  words  and  whose  intlu- 
tnce  must  go  on  forever. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  be  the  guest 
of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Ken- 
tucky. After  a  supper  at  which  we 
tasted,  for  the  first  time,  the  famous 
corn  bread,  and  found  it  good,  we 
gathered  about  the  great  open  fire 
and  listened  to  stories  of  the  South. 
The  grandmother's  fund  of  stories 
was  large — so  the  children  told  me. 
and  I  was  advised  to  coax  her  to  tell 
about  "when  she  was  young."  The 
daughter,  to  turn  the  story-telling 
in  the  right  direction,  commenced: 
"You  see,  mother  knew  Lincoln 
very  well."  "Indeed,"  said  1,  de- 
lighted, "tell  us  about  him." 

"Well,  you  see,"  she  began  with 
that  delightful  Southern  accent 
which  Northern  people  cannot  ac- 
quire. "I  was  on  a  visit  to  my 
brother,  Col.  H.,  of  Springfield, 
when  I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
was  so  tall  the  first  time  I  stood  be- 
side him  I  noticed  that  I  only  came 
above  his  elbow,  and  so  awkward  I 
was  always  sorry  for  him.  He  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  to  say  in  the 
company  of  women;  I  think  I  never 
heard  him  say  anything  then  that 
he  would  claim  as  original.  He  al- 
ways prefaced  his  remarks  with:  'I 
read  a  little  thing  the  other  day,'  or 
'some  one  told  me,'  and  then  he 
would  relate  some  anecdote  or  quote 
some  saying  that  was  appropriate. 
I  don't  believe  now  that  he  ever 
read  all  these  stories.  I  believe  he 
made  them  up,  because  he  was  too 
bashful  to  say  the  things  he  wanted 
to  say. 

"While  he  was  never  at  ease  with 
women,  with  men  he  was  a  favorite 
companion.  I  have  heard  my  brother 
6ay  his  memory  was  remarkable — he 
was  able  to  remember  the  names  of 
even  casual  acquaintances." 

"Mother  hasn't  told  you  that, 
Lincoln  was  her  beau."  The  blood 
rushed  to  grandmothers  face  as  she 

said:     "Oh,  now,  daughter " 

"But  it's  true,  mother." 

Yes,"  the  old  lady  continued.     "I 


was  just  a  young  efirl,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln being  my  brother's  friend  nat- 
urally paid  me  some  attention;  but 
Mary  Todd  stole  him  from  me."  She 
said  it  laughingly, but  the  black  eyes 
flashed  as  she  spoke. 

"Mary  Todd   was  my    cousin,   and 
came   out   from  Kentucky    to  see  us 
and  spend  some  time  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.   Edwards.     She   was   a  prettv 
girl,  but  we  all   didn't  like  her  very  j 
well— she  had  such  a  bad  temper,  and  j 
was  the  most  ambitious   gir!  I  even 
saw.     At  first  she  made  fun  of  my 
homely    friend,  but   when  she  found 
out  how  clever   he  was  she   said  to 
me:   'I'll    take  him    away  from  you, 
I've  always  said  I  wanted  to  marrv 
the  President,  and  I  believe  he  will 
be  the  presideut;so  I  intend  he  shall 
marry  me.' 

"Stephen  Douglas  wanted  Mary, 
and  she  told  me  she  loved  him  tbe 
best,  but  she  accepted  Lincoln.  I 
don't  know  why,"  and  the  old  lady 
mused  awhile  before  she  continued,  j 
"Your  father,"  she  said,  turning  to 
her  daughter,  "came  to  see  me  then, 
we  were  promised  and  our  wedding 
day  was  set  Such  a  strange  thing 
occurred  on  that  day.  Mary  Todd 
wrote  some  articles  for  the  paper 
under  the  name  of 'Aunt  Rebeccah,' 

ridiculing  James   Shields  as  a  con •-" 
ceited  Irishman.     Mr.  Shields  would  j 
rather  die  than  be   laughed  at;  so  he 
went  to  the  editor  and  demanded  the 
name  of  the  author,  saying  that  if  he  ! 
didn't  give  it  to  him  he    would  hold  . 
the    editor    personally    responsible,  j 
The  editor   knew   that  Lincoln  aud  ■ 
Mary  were    engaged,   so  he  went  to, 
him  and  asked    his  advice.     Lincoln  j 
told  him  to  tell  Shields  that  he  wrote 
the  articles.     As  soon  as  Mr.  Shields  ' 
heard  it  he  took  Gen.   Whitesides  as 
his  second  and  started  after  Lincoln 
to  challenge  him  to  a  duel.     Lincoln 
accepted,  aud  they  decided  on  broad- 
swords  of   the   largest   size    as  the 
weapons.     My    brolher  heard    that 
they  were  going  out,  and  he  started 
after  them  to  persuade  them  to  give 
it   up.     Lincoln    was   glad  to  do  so, 
for   the  whole   thing  seemed  like  ly 
rarce    to    him.      They    returned  to 
Springfield   on    the    evening  of  my 
wedding,  and  brother  brought  them 
both  up  to  the  house.     They  did  not 
have  time  to  change  their  clothes,  so 
they  appeared    as  they    were,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  our  guests, 

"I  never  will  forget  the  day  that 
was  to  have  been  their  wedding  day. 
We  all  were  there— the  weddingsup- 
per  was  ready  to  serve.  Mary  weut 
up  to  her  room  and  I  went  with  bet- 
to  help  her  dress— she  did  look 
pretty— that's    a  fact.     We    waited 


und    waited,  but    Lincoln    did    not 
come.     I  thought    Mary    would  go 
wild,  she    was  so    angry,    then  she 
was   so    mortified.     I    thought)  she: 
would  die  when  we  heard  the  quests 
leaving  the  house,  and  the  servants  ' 
going  about  putting  out  the  light.* 
Rising  from  the  bed  where   she  had 
thrown    herself    in    all    her    br'ul.i 
finery,  with  a  tragic  air,  she  bade  u 
leave  her,  and  to  put  out  the  light* 
and  there  Mary  Todd  fought  out  '"' 
battle  alone.     I'm  afraid   some  of  u 
were  not  as  sorry    for    her    as     we 
might  have   been.     Lincoln  told  my  , 
brother  that  he  thought  lie  did  not : 
love  her  as  he  should    and    that  lie1 
1  would  do  her  a  great   wrong  if   lie 
married  her.     He  was  so   consciou-  I 
tious  and  felt  so  keenly  the  injustice 
he  had  done  her,  that  it  preyed  upon 
his  mind  and    nearly  drove    him  in- 
sane.    His    friends    feared    that  he 
might  be  tempted  to    lake   his  ov»m 
lifej.o  Joshua   Speed    brought  him 


down  here  into  Kentucky,  near  hfa 
old  home,  and  here  he  again  found 
peace  Of  mind. 

"I  guess  no  one  knows  how  they 
ever  came  together  again,  but  I've 
always  thought  that  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  night  that  he  should 
marry  her  at  the  cost  of  her  pride 
to  show  u»  all  that  she  was  uot  de- 
feated. 

"They  were  married  in  Spring- 
field before  a  large  company  in  1842. 
Lincoln  was  always  so  kiud  and  con- 
siderate to  Cousin  Mary.  My  broth- 
er was  with  him  when  he  received 
the  telegram  announcing  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  presidency.  He  said: 
'Gentlemen,  there's  a  little  woman 
at  my  house  who  is  more  interested 
in  this  dispatch  than  I  am.  You 
must  excuse  me  while  I  take  it  up 
to  her."  We  all  thought  when  we 
heard  it,  Mary  will  be  satisfied  now. 
"I  took  the  children  and  went  on 
to  Washington  to  the  inauguration. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  cameon  the  plat- 
form we  saw  that  he  had  a  fine  new 
suit  of  clothes,  but  looked  extreme- 
ly uncomfortable,  and  held  a  silk 
hat— a  style  he  never  wore,  When 
he  came  to  the  front,  he  looked 
around  auxiously  for  some  place  to 
put  it,  and  seemed  to  be  weighing 
the  question  as  to  whether  that  new 
possession  should  be  intrusted  to 
the  floor  or  held  in  bis  hand.  Steph- 
en A.  Douglas  sa-w  his  dilemma, 
came  forward,  took  his  hat  and  held 
it  until  he  had  finished  the  address. 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  had  been  rivals 
all  their  lives.  They  served  in  the 
Legislature  together,  were  both  in 
love  with  Mary  Todd,  were  rivals  for 
the  Senatorship,  and  finally  were 
rivals  for  the  Presidency.  Yet  of 
all  the  congratulations  received  upon 
this  dav,  it  is  said  there  were  none 
more  sincere  and  heartfelt  than  that 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

"It  was  just  before  the  war  that 
my  first  boy,  Henry,  was  born.  A 
day  or  two  after  ray  husband  received 
ed  a  message  to  preseut  himself  to 
the  President  at  b'  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  Wednesday. 
Promptly  at  the  time  indicated,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  office  where 
Lincoln  sat  alone;  he  was  sitting  in 
front  of  the  old  fireplace  in  the 
room  that  he  oulled  his  work-shop, 
with  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  fen- 
der, his  head  buried  in  his  hands — 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  up  all 
night.  As  my  husband  entered  he 
raised  his  head  and  said.  'How  is 
Martha  and  that  boy?'  Being  as- 
sured of  our  welfare,  he  pointed  to  a 
chair  and  said.  'What  do  you  waut?' 
After  a  long  talk  about  the  desira- 
bility of  certain  places,  he  said.  'I 
will  make  you  consul  to  Panama, 
and  may  God  bless  you  and  yours.' 
"We  were  in  Panama  five  years, 
so  we  escaped  the  war.  My  dear  bus- 
\  band  died  there,  and  I  came  home 
i  with  my  children  to  Gnd  my  beloved 
South  ruined — mv  slaves  free — my 
i  dear  friend  Lincoln  the  victim  of  an 
assassin's  hand,  and  many  of  my 
loved  ones  sleeping  on  that  hill-side 
you  visited  this  afternoon.  You  will 
excuse  me  now — I'm  an  old  woman, 
and  love  to  live  in  the  past,"  and 
with  a  smile  she  left  us  before  we 
found  voice  to  thank  her  for  her 
story. 


x^8n$ 


BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  a  lover, 
but  he  was  an  unusual  lover  just 
as  he  was  unusual  in  every  other 
way.  His  first  recorded  affair  ot 
the  heart,  an  emotion  deeper  than 
the  calf  love  of  half-grown  youth, 
came  when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old  and  clerking  In  a  store 
at  New  Salem,  111.  Ann  Rutledge,  tavernkeeper'i 
daughter,  was  the  girl. 

The  second  affair  came  when  he  was  about 
twenty-six.  It  began  as  a  joke,  after  Lincoln  had 
become  a  lawyer  and  was  practicing  at  Spring- 
field, but  it  caused  him  untold  worry — because 
the  girl,  Mary  Owens,  was  fat  and  he  didn't 
want"  to  marry  her.  The  third  affair  "took." 
That  is,  Mary  Todd  became  Abraham  Lincoln's 
wife,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old. 

When  he  •  is  a  youth  in  the  wilds  of  southern 
Indiana,  Lincoln  had  his  sentimental  vaporings, 
one  of  which  appealed  so  strongly  to  his  sense  of 
romance  that  he  wanted  to  write  a  story  about 
it.  This  vaporing  was  the  kind  most  of  us  have 
along  about  the  time  the  down  on  our  upper  lip 
begins  to  toughen. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Ann  Rutledge  evji   loved  Lin- 
fccoln.     She  simply  appreciated  his  sympathy  and 


affection — she  had  been  jilted  "by  James  "McNeill, 
who  tired  of  her  and  went  East  to  escape  his 
obligation.  Her  father,  James  Rutledge,  one  of 
the  founders  of  New  Salem,  kept  a  tavern,  and 
there  Lincoln  went  to  board  when  in  1831  he  left 
his  home  and  became  clerk  in  a  store  there. 

At  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  he  sat  by  the 
side  of  the  tavernkeeper's  daughter.  He  was 
twenty-two;  she  was  less  than  twenty.  She  was 
t>aa  of  n?art  and  he  tried  to  cheer  her.  Lincoln's 
sympathy  ripened  into  deep  affection,  but  the  girl 
was  faithful  for  more  than  a  year  to  the  memory 
of  McNeill. 

Even  if  the  girl  had  been  willing,  Lincoln  was 
in  no  position  to  marry.  He  was  very  poor.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the  Black 
Hawk  wur.  When  the  war  was  ended  he  re- 
turned to  New  Salem,  ran  for  the  legislature 
and  was  defeated.  His  financial  condition  was  so 
muddled  at  this  time  that  he  seriously  contem- 
plated becoming  a  blacksmith  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  An  opportunity  came  to  him  to  get  an  in- 
terest in  a  store  without  putting  up  any  real 
money.  He  was  a  wretched  storekeeper  and  his 
partner  was  no  better.  The  business  did  not 
flourish,  but  his  courtship  did.  He  and  Ann  Rut- 
ledge sat  at  night  on  the  tavern  steps  or  walked 
along  the  roads  around  the  little  settlement. 
They  were  young  and  youth  is  the  age  of  glamour. 
Lincoln  was  beginning  to  think  of  a  career  as  a 
lawyer.  He  believed  he  would  be  able  in  a  year 
or  two  to  support  a  wife.  Ann  could  not  forget 
McNeill,  but  the  devotion  of  Lincoln  prevailed 
and  she  consented  to  marry  him. 

The  summer  of  their  engagement  was  the  hap- 
piest, perhaps,  in  all  of  Lincoln's  life.  Ann  Rut- 
ledge was  beautiful  in  face  and  figure  and  charm- 
ing in  every  way.  She  was  not  tall  and  was 
rather  delicate.  At  times  when  she  would  be^- 
come  a  little  weary,  Lincoln,  whose  strength  was 
unusual,  delighted  in  taking  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  carrying  her  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

With  their  engagement  everything  seemed  to 
brighten  for  Lincoln.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master, he  began  to  make  a  little  money  doing 
survey  worK,  and  in  the  fall  he  was  elected  to 
the   legislature. 

The  young  couple  decided  to  get  married  in 
the  spring.  Ann,  anxious  to  complete  her  educa- 
tion, decided  to  go  to  Jacksonville  to  attend  an 
academy  there  during  the  winter.  Meanwhile, 
Lincoln  went  to  Springfield  to  attend  the  session 
of  the  legislature,  continue  his  law  studies  and 
prepare  for  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  spring. 
He  was  in  Springfield  when  he  got  a  message 


that  nearly  broke  his  heart.  Ann  Rutledge  was 
dead.  At  the  academy  she  contracted  a  fever 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  Lincoln  was  predisposed 
to  melancholia.  The  death  of  the  woman  he  loved 
so  much  almost  upset  his  reason.  He  never  fully 
recovered  from  his  grief. 

Ann  Rutledge  had  been  dead  two  or  three  years 
when  Lincoln  became  engaged  again.  In  Spring- 
field there  lived  a  Mrs.  Able,  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted.  She  had  a  sister,  Mary  Owens 
of  Kentucky,  who  visited  Springfield  for  a  short 
time  and  to  whom  Lincoln  had  been  introduced. 
Mary  Owens  was  bright,  clever  and  buxom.  She 
returned  to  Kentucky  and  Lincoln  probably  forgot 
her  But  one  day  Mrs.  Able  informed  him  that 
she  was  going  to  Kentucky  and,  then,  in  a  spirit 
of  banter,  she  said  to  Lincoln: 

'"Tn'bring  Mary 'back  If  you'll  agree  to  marry 
her." 

"Marry  her?     I'd  be  delighted,"  said  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  Able  went  away  and  a  month  or  so  later 
she  was   in   Springfield   again  and  she   had   her 
sister   with   her. 

Lincoln  went  to  call.  When  he  saw  Mary 
Owens  he  gasped.  The  girl  had  grown  enor: 
mously.     She  had  become  outrageously  fat. 

"Well,  I've  brought  her  back  for  you  to  marry 
according  to   promise,"  said  Mrs.  Able. 

She  was  joking,  but  Lincoln  wasn't  sure  wheth- 
er it  was  a  jest  or  whether  she  was  serious 
and  was  cloaking  her  feelings  in  the  light  man- 
ner in  which  she  spoke.  He  called  regularly  upon 
Miss  Owens  and  paid  to  her  all  the  attention  he 
thought  an  engaged  man  should.  It  was  not 
pleasant,  however,  for  she  was  enormous  in  size. 
To  make  the  situation  still  more  absurd,  he  was 
very  tall  and  very  thin.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  was  enough  to  make  any  person  smilo, 
no  matter  how  gloomy  he  might  be. 

Lincoln  worried  greatly  over  the  situation.  He. 
felt  that  he  was  in  honor  bound  to  marry  the 
lady,  but  he  dreaded  the  taking  of  such  a  step. 

But  while  Lincoln  had  due  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  promise,  implied  or  otherwise,  he 
tried  hard  to  make  Miss  Owens  understand  that 
he  was  not  a  desirable  partner  for  life.  He  wrote 
to  her  some  of  the  queerest  love  letters  that  per- 
haps any  man  ever  penned.  He  told  her  over  and 
over  again  what  a  miserable  life  she  would  have 
with  him.    In  one  of  them  he  said: 

"I  am  afraid  you  would  not  be  satisfied.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  flourishing  about  in  carriages 
here  i-a  Springfield,  which  it  would  be  your  doom 
to  s.-  without  sharing.  You  would  have  to  be 
poor  without  the  means  of  hiding  your  poverty. 
Do  you  believe  you  could  bear  that  patiently?' 
Another  time  he  wrote  to  her: 
"I  know  I  should  be  much  happier  with  you 
than  the  way  I  am,  provided  I  saw  no  signs  of 
discontent  in  you.  What  you  have  said  to  me 
may  have  been  in  the  way  of  jest,  or  I  may  have 
misunderstood  it.  If  so,  then  let  it  be  forgotten; 
if  otherwise,  I  wish  you  would  think  seriously 
before  you  decide.  What  I  have  said  I  would 
most  positively  abide  by,  provided  you  wish  it. 
My  opinion  is  that  you  had  better  not  do  it.  You 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  hardship  and  it 
may  be  more  serious  than  you  now  imagine.  I 
know  you  are  capable  of  thinking  concretely  on 
any  subject  and  if  you  deliberate  maturely  upon 
this  before  you  decide,  then  I  am  willing  U>  abide 
your  decision." 

Lovers'  Tears  and  Quarrels. 
Evidently  Miss  Owens  had  some  spirit.  She 
sent  a  reply  to  one  of  his  letters  that  stunned 
him  She  rejected  him  incontinently,  and  she 
piqued  his  pride  in  doing  it,  for  she  told  him  that 
he  was  "deficient  in  those  links  which  make  up 
the  chain  of  a  woman's  happiness." 

You  would  not  think  of  Lincoln  as  a  dancing 
man,  yet  he  did  at  times  indulge  in  that  pastime. 


There  are  some  records  extant  in  proof  of  this 
They  take  the  form  of  cotillion  notices  printed 
at  the  time  he  w.-.s  tlurty  years  old  and  a     m 
before  his  meeting  with  Mary  Todd. 
Like    Mary    Owens,    Hary    Todd    was    a    Ken 
^    ^Cklan',*nd'  Hke  M&*1  Qwena-  8fle  had_a  sister 
in  Springileld.    Her  sister  was  the  wife  of  iCC^***" 
W.  Edwards,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
Springfield.     Miss  Todd  was  bright,  witty,  highly 
educated,    ambitious,    and    at    once    became    the  i 
belle  of  Springfield.    Few  young  women  have  had 
more  great  men  suitors  for  their  hand  than  had  j 
Miss    Todd    within    one    month    of    her    arrival. 
Among  those   who  paid   ardent  attention    to  her 
were    Stephen    A.    Douglas,    James    Shields,    who 
lat^r    was    senator    from    three    states    and    who 
made  a  glorious  record  in  three  wars;   Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  a  dozen  others. 

The  Edwards  family  protested  against  Miss 
Todd's  partiality  for  Lincoln.  They  thought  his 
family  was  plebeian;  they  thought,  too,  he  was 
too  grave  a  man.  But  Miss  Todd  loved  Lincoln 
and  they  became  engaged. 

They  were  not  altogether  happy  in  their  en- 
gagement. Miss  Todd  was  jealous  and  exacting. 
She  loved  balls  and  parties,  frivolities  of  all  sorts 
that  are  so  dear  to  women.  Lincoln  did  not  caro 
much  for  those  things  and  was  shockingly 
thoughtless  and  inattentive  for  an  engaged  man. 
When  there  was  some  merrymaking,  if  he  didn't 
want  to  i,o,  he  didn't  think  she'd  care.  She,  how- 
ever, thought  it  a  slight.  She  complained  that 
he  neglected  her.  Then,  to  make  him  feel  bad 
about  It,  she  would  go  with  Shields  or  vr'*tU 
Douglas.  There  were  tears,  reproaches,  '  uar- 
rels.    They  would  make  up  and  fall  out  aga.a. 

All  this  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  Lincoln.  He 
became  extremely  morbid.  He  began  to  search 
his  soul  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  would  make  the  woman's  life  unhappy. 
They  were  to  have  been  married  on  January  1, 
1842.  Something  happened  and  the  wedding  did 
not  take  place.  There  was  a  story,  which  was 
credited  to  W.  H.  Herndon,  that  Lincoln  failed 
to  appear,  but  this  has  been  pronounced  untrue 
by  those  who  ought  to  know.  It  is  more  likely 
that  one  of  their  many  quarrels  led  to  the  break 
between  them. 

Some  of  Lincoln's  letters  written  about  this 
time  disclose  his  sufferings.  In  one  of  them  he 
says: 

"I  am  now  the  most  miserable  man  living.  If 
what  I  feel  were  equally  distributed  to  the  whole 
human  family  there  would  not  be  one  cheerful 
face  on  earth.  Whether  I  shall  ever  he  better 
I  cannot  tell.  I  fear  I  shall  not.  To  remain  as 
I  am  is  impossible." 

Reconciliation    and    Marriage. 
One    of   his    friends    in    Kentucky    invited    him 
thore  in  the  hope  of  cheering  him  up.    He  had  a 
hard  time  arousing  Lincoln  from  ij,is  melancholia, 
but  he  finally  succeeded   in  a   manner  he   never 
expected.     The   friend   fell    m   love   himself1  and 
began  to  feel  qualmish  as   to  whether  he  would 
make  his  beloved  happy,     f.je   became  bo  miser- 
able over  his  doubt  in  this  '  regard  that  Lincoln 
tried  to  cheer  him  up,  and  in   trying  to  cheer  hi? 
•friend,  Lincoln  cheered  up  him  self. 

When    Lincoln    returned    to     Illinois    he    was  I 
much  better.     He  and  Miss  TocJd  met  and  thore 
was  a  reconciliation.  i 


ioaa  were  marneu.  woue  tne  marriage  cere- 
mony was  being  performed  one  of  the  greatest 
storms  in  the  history  of  Springfield  was  raging. 

"Did  you  ever  write  out  a  story  in  your  mind?" 
Lincoln  once  asked  a  friend.  "I  did  when  I  as 
a  young  fellow.  One  day  a  wagon  with  a  lady 
and  two  girls  and  a  man  broke  down  near  us  and 
while  they  were  fixing  up  they  cooked  in  our 
kitchen.  The  woman  had  books  and  read  us 
stories,  and  they  were  the  first  of  the  kind  I  ever 
had  heard.  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  one  of  the 
girls,  and  when  they  were  gona  I  thought  of  her 
a  great  deal,  and  one  day  when  I  was  sitting  out 
in  the  sun  by  the  house  I  wrote  out  a  story  in 
my  mind. 

"I  thought  I  took  my  father's  horse  and  fol- 
lowed the  wagon,  and  finally  I  found  it,  and 
they  were  surprised  to  see  me.  I  talked  with  the 
girl  and  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  me;  and 
that  night  I  put  her  on  the  horse  and  we  started 
off  across  the  prairie.  After  several  hours  we 
came  to  a  camp,  and  when  we  rode  up  we  found 
it  was  the  onj  we  had  left  a  few  hours  before, 
and  we  went  in. 

"The  next  night  we  tried  again,  and  the  same 
thing  happened — the  horse  came  back  to  the 
same  place;  and  then  we  concluded  that  we 
ought  not  to  elope.  I  stayed  until  I  had  per- 
suaded her  father  to.  give  her  to  me.  I  always 
meant  to  write  that  story  out  and  publish  it, 
and  1  began  once,  but  I  concluded  it' was  not 
much  of  a  story.  Hut  i  think  that  was  the  be- 
ginning of  love  with  mo." 


Abraham  Lincoln  as  we  have  come 
to  know  him  appeals  to  all  men  be- 
cause he  is  so  like  what  all  men  want 
to  be.  He  appeals  to  all  boys  because; 
he  shows  them  their  possibilities.  He- 
appeals  to  all  women  because  he  is  si>- 
much  the  lover  and  because  he  proves, 
that  the  strongest  manhood  may  be  as 
tender  as  the  gentlest  womanhood. 


THREE  AFFAIRS   OF   THE   HEART 


INCOLN  once  told  a  friend  of  the  "beginning  of  love"  with  him.  With  all  his 
love  for  people,  for  helpless  creatures,  and  especially  for  the  unfortunate,  his 
love  for  women  and  his  grief  over  their  loss  almost  broke  his  .  great  heart. 
Some  of  his  biographers  hint  that  he  was  more  than  half  in  love  with  Kate 
Robey,  "the  pretty  girl  of  the  settlement,"  whom  he  helped,  by  pantomime,  in 
spelling  the  word  defied.  She  married  Allen  Gentry,  son  of  the  leading  man  of 
the   village — after  he   and   Allen  made  their  first  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

While  living  in  New  Sale  mhe  fell  in  love  with  Ann,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  James  Rutledge,  who  owned  the  mill  and  kept  the  tavern  where  Lincoln 
boarded  part  of  the  time.  Ann  was  engaged  to  a  young  man  named  McNamar 
who  had  gone  east  to  take  care  of  his  dying  father.  Some  time  after  McNamar  ceased  writing  to 
her  Ann  plighted  her  troth  to  Abraham,  but  the  anxiety  and  humiliation  of  her  first  love's  neglect 
was  too  much  for  her  sensitive,  high-strung  nature,  and  she  died  of  brain  fever,  in  August,  1835. 
Her  distracted  lover  was  unnerved  by  his  passionate  grief.  It  was  while  he  was  in  a  morbid,  half- 
insane  frame  of  mind  that  he  learned  to  love  William  Knox's  lengthy  poem  entitled:  "O,  why  should 
the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 

Then  he  threw  himself  with  greater  zest  than  ever  into  politics,  and  success  seemed  to  crown 
his  every  effort.  Some  time  after  this  a  friend  in  New  Salem,  Mrs.  Bennett  Able,  tried  to  "make  a 
match"  between  him  and  her  sister  Mary  Owens,  a  "bluegrass  beauty"  from  Kentucky.  Lincoln 
seemed  to  think  he  had  committed  himself  to  marry  this  young  woman,  if  she  had  been  led  to 
expect  him  to,  and  wrote  her  to  that  effect,  giving  her  a  rather  discouraging  outlook  upon  the  future 
of  a  poor  young  attorney  in  the  State  capital.  She,  as  became  a  young  lady  of  spirit  and  good  sense, 
released  him  from  his  supposed  obligation  and  refused  him  outright.  In  his  first  relief  over  this 
release  he  wrote  an  impulsive  and  indiscreet  letter  to  a  friend  who  was  thoughtless  or  malicious 
enough  to  permit  it  to  get  into  print,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  and 
grief  of  Lincoln  and  his  family. 

The  great  and  final  affair  of  his  heart  was  with  a  bright  and 
witty  young  lady  who  came  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  live 
with  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  of  Springfield, 
one  of  Lincoln's  friends  among  "the  Long  Nine."  This  was  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  a  pretty  cousin  of  his  law-partner,  John  T.  Stuart. 
She  had  from  the  first  a  great  fascination  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  they  were  soon  betrothed.  But  "the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth."  Lincoln  was  morbid  and  self-disparaging, 
and  Miss  Todd  was  high-strung  and  exacting,  and  the  engage- 
ment was  broken.  Lincoln,  in  his  distress  and  despair,  visited  his 
friend  Speed,  with  whom  he  had  lodged  when  he  first  came  to 
Springfield,  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  tried  to  forget  his 
over-mastering  passion.  But  there  was  no  other  way  but  for 
their  lives  to  be  united.  In  his  love  and  gallantry  he  fought — or 
was  ready  to  fight — an  absurd  duel  for  her  sake.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Todd  were  married  in  the  beautiful  home  of  Ninian  W.  Globe  Tavern,  where  t.e  L  ncdm  tint 
Edwards,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1842.  lived  after  their  marriage 


LINCOLN  as  a  lover. 


In  ills  exquisite  assay  on  "Lovo,"  Einer- 
on  asks,  "What  do  wo  wish  to  Know  or  any 
wormy  person  so  much  as  how  lie  lias  spud 
jn  tho  history  or  Oils  si-nr.iui.sit?"  The  idea 
applios  With  surpusslu u  force  to  great  men 
and  their  affairs  of  ttio  Heart;  for  great 
men,  in  uoainson  wish  small  ones,  are  sub- 
ject to  this  most  Interesting  an*  inexplica- 
ble passion.  That  loroi. .ost  of  Americans, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  not  different  in  said 
respect  from  the  average  citizen;  and  the 
race  that  the  remains  or  his  first  sweet- 
heart, Ann  Uutledgo.  uavu  lately  been  re- 
claimed from  an  ooscure  grave  and  placed 
beneath  a  handsome  monument  may  lltly 
lerve  as  a  reason  for  recalling  those  In - 
tldents  of  Ills  career  which  go  to  snow  what 
cannor  of  mau  he  was  In  his  dealings  with 
toe  other  sex.  Though  never  a  Handsome 
Individual,  and  still  less  an  accomplished 
one  in  the  social  sense,  lie  soamsionave 
been  singularly  susceptible  to  fominlne 
charms;  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  the 
young  ladles  appear  to  have  manifested  a 
good  deal  of  partiality  for  him.  In  spite  of 
His  homely  race  and  awkward  behavior. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ho  loved  Ann 
itutleugo  lna  sincere  and  absorbing  way; 
and  probably  she  wa ;  the  only  one  of  her 
sex  that  he  ever  did  truly  lovo.  He  first 
met  her  at  Now  Salem.  111.,  when  he  was 
u  boarder  In  her  rather's  ramliy,  and  a  clerk 
in  one  or  the  village  stores.  He  was  then 
24,  and  she  17.  All  accounts  say  that  she 
py-as  beautiful,  having  auburn  hair,  blue 
•  yes  and  a  fair  complexion;  and  her  ways 
were  of  the  winning  kind  mat  insure  gen- 
eral popularity.  Lincoln  wa.  not  her  first 
admirer,  however.  There  was  another 
suitor,  John  McNeil,  an  enterprising  and 
prosperous  youns  merchant,  who  fell  in 
love  with  her  and  became  engaged  to  her 
while  Lincoln  stood  basntuliy  la  the  back- 
jround.  But  after  a  time  McNeil  went  to 
Now  York,  and  his  absence  was  prolonged 
until  H  broke  the  engagement.  Then  Lin- 
coln's chance  came,  and  he  soon  gained  the 
girl's  consent  to  marry  him.  He  was  poor, 
he  told  her,  and  she  must  wait  until  he 
could  complete  his  law  studies.  She  con- 
sented to  the  delay,  and  It  proved  to  be 
calamitous.  Her  lingering  regard  ror  McNeil 
anil  the  sorrow  attache  1  to  it  undermined 
her  health,  and  lu  the  course  of  a  few 
months  she  died  That  was  flfty-nve  years 
a-o-  and  It  speaks  well  ror  human  nature 
that  the  sad  romance  or  her  life  and  death 
yet  survives,  and  that  her  ashes  are  thought 
worthy  of  memorial  honor. 

The  effect  of  this  blow  upon  Lincoln  was 
peculiarly  distressing,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  It  deepened  Ins  nat- 
ural tendency  to  melancholy  through  all  his 
future  lire.  For  a  time,  he  was  really  on 
the  verge  of  Insanity.  He  neglected  his 
business,  avoided  his  friends,  and  wandered 
flay  at»er  day  In  the  woods  alone  with  his 
awful  grief.  "On  stormy  nights,"  says  his 
old  employer,  who  Is  still  living.  "When  the 
wind  b.ew  the  rain  against  the  roof.  Abe 
would  set  thar  In  the  grocery,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  his  face  In  his  hands,  an'  the 
tears  runnln'  through  his  Angers.  I  hated 
to  see  him  f  el  so  bad,  an'  I'd  say,  'Abe, 
don't  cry;'  an'  he'd  look  up  and  say.  'I 
can't  help  It,  Bill,  the  rain's  a-fallln'  on 
her.'  "  His  condltlou  finally  became  so 
alarming  that  his  rnends  sent  him  away 
from  the  town  anc  placed  him  under  close 
watch  for  several  week*,  until  he  regained 
control  of  hlmseli'.  Tua  experience  was  one 
that  left  a  permanent  weight  upon  his 
heart.  He  learned  to  conceal  it.  but  not  to 
lorget  it.  Two  years  later,  he  said  to  a 
lellow-  member  of  the  Leglsiaturethat  "al- 
though he  seemed  to  others  to  enjoy  lire 
rapturously,  >  et  wnen  alone  he  was  so  over- 
come by  mental  depression  that  he  never 
aared  to  carry  a  pocket-knlle."  Yes.  he 
certainly  loved   Ann  BuUedge.      It  was  the 


one  great  passion  of  a  strong  and  noble  nat- 
ure, never  to  be  duplicated.  Only  once  in 
a  lifetime  does  any  man  thus  care  for  a 
woman,  let  the  cynic;  say  what  they  may. 
Hearts  do  break  past  mending  sometimes  in 
this  fickle  and  ironical  world ;  and  It  so  hap- 
pens, alas  I  tha,  In  such  cases  It  is  the  best 
or  men  who  are  the  victims. 

Lincoln's  nezt  adventure  of  a  son tl men  tal 
character,  wa;  with  a  Miss  Mary  Owens,  a 
young  lady  rroai  Kentucky,  who  was  visit- 
ing her  sister  in  New  baleui.  She  differed 
trom  Miss  Eutledge  In  having  an  excellent 
education  and  a  wealthy  father;  but  she 
was  of  a  similar  type  of  beauty,  chough 
larger  and  moro  dignified.  According  to 
her  own  story,  she  never  loved  him,  but 
admired  his  sterling  qualities  ana  was 
pleased  wltn  his  devotion.  His  lack  of 
training  was  his  principal  drawback  lu  her 
estimation;  she  could  not  reconcile  herseir 
to  the  Idea  or  marrying  a  man  who,  as  she 
expressed  It,  "was  so  deficient  in  those 
little  links  which  make  up  the  chal-i  of  a 
woman's  happiness."  He  was  anxious  to 
liuvti  her  for  a  Wlfo,  but  he  did  not  hide 
from  her  the  fact  that  he  was  poor,  and 
likely  to  remain  so.  "Whatever  woman 
may  cast  her  lot  with  mine,"  he  frankly 
wrote  her,  "should  any  one  ever  do  so.  It  Is 
my  Intention  to  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  make  her  happy  and  contented:  and  there 
Is  nothing  that  1  can  imagine  that  would 
make  me  more  unhappy  than  to  fall  In  the 
effort."  lie  asked  her  to  think  seriously 
beroro  declining,  and  to  give  her  consent  It 
6he  felt  willing  to  take  the  risk  and  incur 
the  hardship  which  it  Involved.  "My  opin- 
ion is  you  had  better  not  do  it."  he  added, 
more  liKo  a  lawyer  than  like  a  lover. 

Miss  Owe.ns  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
coquettish,  and  disposed  to  prolong  the 
courtship  for  vanity's  sake,  He  continued 
to  visit  her  and  to  write  to  her,  but  was  un- 
able to  net  a  definite  answer  from  her.  "I 
want  In  all  cases  to  do  right,"  he  said  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  her,  "and  most  partic- 
ularly so  in  all  casos  with  women.  1  want, 
at  this  particular  time,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  do  right  with  you:  and  If  I  knew  It 
would  be  doing  right,  as  I  rather  suspect  It 
would,  to  let  you  alone.  I  would  do  It. ' '  He 
was  only  seeking,  he  continued,  to  ascer- 
tain her  wishes,  and  ho  would  abide  by 
them;  tho  matter  of  their  further  acquaint- 
ance was  entirely  lu  her  hands.  "If  it  suits 
you  best  not  to  answer  this,"  he  concluded, 
"farewell— a  long  life  and  a  merry  one  at- 
tend you.  Hut  if  you  conclude  to  write 
bact,  speak  as  plainly  as  1  do.  There  can 
be  no  harm  or  danger  in  saying  to  me  any- 
thing   you    think,    Just  In  tho  manner   vnu 

it  is  oviaent   thut    Lincoln   respected    ana 
admired  this   haudsomo    daughter    of   Ken- 
tucky, but  ho  did  not    love   her   In  any  valid 
»nd  passionate  sense.    Her  refusal  to  be  his 
wife    piqued   aim,    but   it  did    not  aeonlze 
Ulni.     Ho  was  able  to   co.. template   It  philo- 
sophically, much  as  he  might  have  regarded 
an  ordinary  profosslonul   or  political  disap- 
pointment.    "Others  have   been  made  fools 
or  by  tho  girls,"  ho  wrote  to  a    friend,  "but 
this  can  never  with  truth    be   said   of  me.     I 
most  emphatically,    in    this   Instance,  made 
a  fool  of  myself."    That  was    the    talk    of  a 
man  whoso  vanity  had  been    wounded,  ana 
uot  of  one  whoso  heart  had  boon    lacorated. 
"I  have    now   come   to    the  conclusion,"  he 
added,  "never  again  to  think  or  marrying, 
and  for  this  reason:    I  can  never  bo  satisfied 
with    any    one    who    would    bo    blockhead 
enough  to  have  mo."     He    was  more  Inter- 
ested now  in    luw    and    politics    than  In  the 
witchcraft  of  blue  eyes  and   pink   lips.     His 
service  in  the    Legislature   had    given  him  a 
taste  of  public  ille,  and  ho  liked  it.  ana   be- 
gan to  feel  the    tbrohblngs    of  ambition  for 
higher  honors.     Ho  removed  to    Springfield, 
his  personal    effects    consisting   of  a  pair  of 
•addle-bags,  two  or  threo  law  books,  and  a 


tew  pieces  of  clothing.  The  State  capital 
had  just  been  located  there,  and  the  town 
was  assuming  airs  ot  social  importance. 
.Vfost  of  the  loading  families  wore  from  Ken- 
ucky,  and  had  certain  aristocratic  procllv- 
clos  which  wore  discouraging  to  a  young 
man  ot  humble  birth  and  ragged  fortune; 
but  Lincoln  succeeded,  nevertheless.  In 
winning  their  recognition  and  esteem. 
They  found  It  hard    to    be    patient  with  hi  : 


want  or  culture,  but  tlioy  wore  attracted  ty 
i  his  Intelligence  and  manliness,  urid  In  u 
;  short  time  their  doors  wore  ail  opened  to 
!  him. 

Tho  social  gossip  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  those  days  may  be  said  to  prove 
that  Lincoln's  fancy  turned  lightly  from 
one  pretty  face  to  another.  Ills  love  epl-  i 
sodes  were  frequent,  but  not  serious,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  comedies  with  a 
mere  moisture  of  emotion,  Instead  of  being 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  tragedy.  And 
yet  there  Is  no  e  vldenee  that  he  wantonly 
trifled  with  any  of  the  young  women  to 
whom  he  gavo  his  preference  from  time  to 
time.  He  wrote  sentluienta'  verses,  It  Is 
truo.  which  Is  a  sign  or  Inherent  sham,  the 
exDerts  assure  us;  and  what  was  much 
worse,  he  fooilshly  published  them,  Dut, 
on  the  other  hand,  ho  was  quick  to  defend  a 
lady's  good  name,  and  onco  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  a  cluel  rather  than  betray  a 
giddy  girl's  responsibility  for  some  offens- 
ive rhymes  about  a  rival  suitor.  The  trnth 
Is,  most  likely,  that  lie  paid  homage  to 
woman  In  the  abstract,  and  the  gracious 
objects  or  his  admiration  forgave  his  fluct 
uatlng  Judgments  concerning  them  as  Indi- 
viduals on  the  theory  that  his  very  uncer- 
tainty was  a  compliment  to  them  as  a  class. 
Women  know  men  bnter  than  men  know 
themselves.  Those  who  set  their  caps  for 
Lincoln,  and  ha  l  him  for  a  lover  Dy  turns; 
did  not  uream,  perhaps,  that  ho  Wuuld  ever 
be  President;  Dut  ihey  saw  more  of  the 
simplicity  and  nobility  that  flnaily  made 
him  great  and  precious  than  was  seen  by  the 
men  who  were  constantly  and  intimately 
associated  with  him. 

It  may  have  been  Inevitable— surely  It  was 
very  sorrowful— that  such  a  man  should  at 
last  make  un  unlucky  selection  ot  a  wife. 
When  he  first  saw  Mary  Todd  she  was  a 
handsome  and  vivacious  youu*  woman  of 
21,  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  piquant  critic, 
ordinarily  charming,  but  always  at  the 
mercy  ot  a  violent  temper,  which  easily 
mastered  her  better  qualities.  He  was 
somehow  Irresistibly  drawn  to  her,  and  she 
oncouraged  him  until  the  point  or  engage- 
ment was  reached.  Then  she  began  to  snow 
favor  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  her  flirta- 
tion went  so  far  that  Lincoln  resolved  to 
write  her  a  letter,  telling  her  that  he  had 
concluded  that  ho  did  not  love  her  stiff! 
clencly  to  warrant  him  In  marrying  her. 
But  instead  or  sending  the  letter,  he  Went, 
on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  to  say  to  her  what 
ho  had  put  in  writing.  When  he  declared  to 
her  that  he  did  not  love  hor.  she  burst  Into 
tears  and  plteously  wrung  her  hands.  "It 
was  toomuch  ror  me,"  he  said.  In  reporting 
the  Interview  to  his  friend;  "1  found  the 
the  tears  trickling  aown  my  own  cheeks, 
and  I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed 
her."  His  friend  sneered  at  him  for  his 
folly,  and  suld  that  he  was  now  in  decency 
bound  to  fulfill  the  contract.  "Well,"  he 
slowly  answered,  "If  I'm  In  again,  so  be  It; 
It's  done,  and  I  shall  abiae  by  it." 

The  tlmo  tor  the  marriage  was  fixed,  the 
day  come,  the  guests  were  assembled,  the 
bride  was  dressed  and  waiting;  but  no 
bridegroom  appeared.  An  hour  passed, 
messengers  were* sent  out.  and  still  Lincoln 
did  not  comt).  At  last  It  became  evident 
that  he  had  purposely  remalnediaw.iy.  The 
company  dispersed,  the  wedding  feast  was 
left  untouched,  the  brlda  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  shame.  When  Lincoln's 
lrlends  found  him,  at  daybreak,  ho  was  in  a 
desperate  state.  He  had  no  excuse  to  offer 
for  his  singular  conduct  except  that  at  the 
final  moment  he  could  cot  make  up  his  mind 
tp  marry  a  woman  Whom  he  did  not  .ove  as 


u  man  »iiuuia  love  a  wife.  But  tie  li ad  vio- 
lated ijis  lienor  in  the  mutter,  aiwt  that  was 
utter  misery,  ilo  talked  ot  suicide,  and 
acted  like  an  insane  man.  It  was  a  repetl- 
tlon,  from  auoctaer  cause,  of  wbat  had  oc- 
cuovdloUliii  vviiuu  Ami  BuUedgedlea.  He' 
recovered  after  awhile,  out  be  could  not  get' 
rid  of  tbe  feeling  of  guilt  and  diSKraco.  His 
intention  nail  been  to  do  tbe  right  thing,, 
but  lie  realized  mat  In  falling  to  keep  bis 
word  lie  baa  dose  a  monstrous  wrong.  Ho 
mude  no  explanation  to  Miss  Todd,  nor  did 
sbe  u>k  for  any.  Tiie  harm  was  done,  and 
by  mutual  consent  they  became  strangers  to 
each  other,  "ir  wbat  I  feel  were  equally  dis- 
tributed to  tbe  wim.o  human  family,"  i»o 
wrote  to  his  purtner,  "there  would  not  be 
one  cheerful  luce  on  the  earth;"  and  wbat 
tbe  woman  must  nave  suffered  only  women 
are  capable  Ot  comprehending.  > 

This  would  have  been  tbe  last  of  the 
matter  but  for  tbe  Intervention  of  another 
woman,  Mrs.  Francis,  who  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Mary  Todd,  and  whose  busbana 
was  likewise  attached  to  Lincoln.  Through 
her  diplomacy  the  estranged  pair  came  to- 
gether again,  much  to  (heir  surprise,  and 
a  reconciliation  was  speedily  effected.  They 
bad  frequent  private  meetings  In  Mrs. 
Francis'  parlor,  ami  at  length,  a  second  day  | 
was  appointed  tor  the  wedding.  This  time 
there  was  to  be  no  failure.  It  was  Lincoln's 
opportunity  to  save  bis  bonor,  and  be  im- 
proved it,  not  from  choice,  but  .ruin  morel 
necessity.  The  woman  so  Interpreted  his 
action,  undoubtedly,  and  sbe  was  willing 
to  take  him  on  such  terms,  not  because  sbe 
loved  him,  but  because  that  was  her  only 
wlTy  to  remove  tbe  humiliation  wblcU  be 
bad  previously  put  upon  her.  Their  ex- 
change of  vows  was  a  mockery.  Tbe  scene 
had  in  It  no  element  of  marriage  except 
the  formality  wnicb  united  their  hands 
when  their  hearts  were  divided.  As  Lincoln, 
was  dressing  for  the  ceremony  a  friend's 
Utile  boy  Innocently  asked  him  where  be 
wus  going.  "To  hell,  I  suppose,"  was  bis 
grim  reply.  And  wneu  be  stood  before  tbe 
minister  to  register  the  oath  that  bis  sense 
of  uuty  demanded,  we  are  tola  by  an  eye* 
witness,  "he  was  as  pale  and  trembl  tug  as 
11  beingdrlven  to  slaughter." 

The  result  of  tills  wedding  was  lifelong 
bitterness,  as  might  inwo  been  anticipated. 
It  may  be  said  without  disrespect  that  Mary 
Toad  was  not  the  kind  ot  woman  thut  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  should  have  married.  Tbe 
mistake  was  a  hideous  one  tor  both  of  them. 
Tney  lived  unhappily  from  Urst  to  last,  and  I 
there  was  no  help  tor  It.  There  la  nothluH., 
morepathetlc  in  all  history  than  the  fact 
that  the   man  dearest   to    the    hearts  of  his 

j  countrymen  for  nls  superior  goodness  never' 
hud  a  home.  Ills  domestic  life  was  empty 
of  all  thai  would  liut  e    made    It    hupny  and 

i  inspiring,     and  yet  how   beautiful    was    bis 
patient  fidelity  to  the   woman  whom  he  had 
wedded  so  unwisely,  uud   how    bravely,  ..U**-1 
endured    a    cross    that     must     on?r.    nave  ) 
wearied  his  great  sow    to    thu    point   of  do 
.ipair  I     'Jl-.o.e  is  something  to  be  said  for  tbe  1 
.  iiiuiiu,  too.     bill)  was  not  more  responsible 
i    an  he  was  for  the  terrible  blunder  of  their 
marriage;  nor  was    all   the    blame    hers  for 
in. i  intellclcy    that    they   bad  to  boar.     With. 
un.'ther  man  she   might    have  been  a  dlff»r- 

'  en  t  woman.  They  were  uncongenial  in  all 
i-sst  tiai  respects;  and  they  were  therefore 
iuujti  to  miss  tho  Joys  mat  come  only  to 
those  who  are  hurmonlously  mated,  and 
who  nave  the  love  that  Is  but  another  name 
tor  immortal  hilarity. 


Wj.il. 
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ONLY      GIRL      WITH      WHOM      LI. 
COLN   EVER  DANCED  A   RE8I-  || 
DENT    OF   OSKALOOSA. 


It    was   something  of  a   coinciden' 
that  I  should  hear  of  the  woman  wl 
danced  with  Lincoln  exactly  one  ye;_- 
to   a  day   before  I   ever  saw   her. 
came   about    this   way:    On    Februar= 
11,   1907,  I  received  a  letter  from 
cousin  and  former  schoolmate  back  i 
Iowa.     Along  with  the  news  of  hom> 
the  who's  who  of  the  local  matrlmoie 
ial  market  and  the  like,   he  includee 
the  following  paragraph: 

"By   the   way,   there   Is  an   old  lad 

near   here,   Mrs.    Tom   Wheatcroft   ba 

name,  who  told  mother  recently  tha^ 

she  had  known  Thaddeus  Stevens  antv 

President   Buchanan,     had   taken   tei 

with  Harriet  Lane  and  danced     witll 

Abraham  Lincoln.     She  is  reported  as* 

saying,   too,   that   honest  Abe   walker 

/p. 

on  her  skirt  until  he  tore  nearly  u 

whole   train   off.     Lincoln,., as   a     fcid 
room  Dutieriiy  is  a  kind  of  a  new  one 
on  me." 

I  immediately  wrote  him  an  appeal 
for  furfher  particulars.  Three  months 
later  he  wrote  me  a  long  reply  In 
which  he  conscientiously  covered  ev- 
ery possible  item  of  local  interest,  ex- 
cepting only  these  same  required  par- 
ticulars. In  the  fall  he  did  mention, 
in  evident  response  to  my  mild  up- 
braidings,  that  "the  old  lady  in  ques- 
tion" had  "gone  away  somewhere  on 
a  visit."  After  that  I  completely  for- 
got her.    ' 

Last  February  I  boarded  a  Jersey 
bound  boat  and  started  upon  a  west- 
ward journey  whose  ultimate  destina- 
tion was  a  cattle  ranch  in  New  Mexi- 
co. On  the  way  I  stopped  off  to  visit 
my  parents  in  Iowa.  It  was  along 
about  the  6th  or  Gth  of  the  month 
and  in  that  American  household  they 
were  patiently  training  a  10-year-old 
patriot  in  the  recitation  of  his  Lin- 
coln's birthday  "speech."  Like  an 
inspiration  something  came  back  to 
me.      °s/rAioarA    Xou-^      v  4  *  &<f" 

"Say!"  I  broke  in  abruptly,  "do  you 
people  know  Mrs.  Tom  Wheatcroft, 
the  woman  who  danced  with  Lin- 
coln?" 2.      'J     lTof 

"I  know  Mrs.  Wheatcroft  quite 
well,"  my  mother  answered  calmly 
enough.  She's  a  member  of  our  la- 
dies' aid,  and  a  very  lovely  old  lady. 
But  I  didn't  know,"  and  mother  smil- 
ed, "that  Mrs.  Wheatcroft  ever  danced 
with   anybody." 

Now  the  glorious  liberality  with 
which  Iowa  gave  of  her  pioneer  sons 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  a  matter 
of  history.  "Old  Mahaska  county" 
sent  an  almost  unbelievably  large 
percentage  of  her  population  to  the 
front  between  18G1  and  18C5.  Nowhere 
in  the  country  are  war  traditions 
more  alive  than  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
McNeil    Knew   Lincoln. 

One  prominent  citizen  of  the  town, 
Col.  J.  F.  McNeil,  was  a  neighbor  to 
Lincoln  in  Springfield,  and  later  one 
of  the  picked  officers  who  so  long  and 
lovingly  guarded  the  tomb  of  the  mar- 


tyr against  ghoul  and  vandal.  Every- 
body knows  Colonel  McNeil  and  Col- 
onel McNeil's  story;  the  latter  was 
long  ago  added  to  the  literature  of 
Lincoln's  life.  Most  of  the  people  in 
Oskaloosa  know  Tom  Wheatcroft, 
who  has  long  been  a  prosperous  dairy- 
man in  the  community.  Many  know 
his  wife.  But  I  doubt  if  a  bare  half 
dozen  in  all  know  this  retiring  old 
lady's   interesting  history. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  my 
mother  and  I  took  a  short  drive  out 
east  of  town.  Everywhere  the  grass 
lay  dry  and  brown  on  the  hard  ground. 
The  awkward  limbs  of  the  maples 
along  the  roads  were  naked  and  gray. 
No  vestige  remained  of  the  January 
snows.  But  in  the  profundity  above 
which  gave  the  lie  to  winter;  the 
skies  of  Italian  summer  could  never 
have  been  bluer,  clearer.  In  half  an 
hour  we  came  upon  Tom  Wheatcroft's 

home,  a  neat,  white  house  of  the  cot- 
tage type,  set  well  back  in  a  big 
lawn. 

A  sweet-faced  little  woman  with 
out-stretched  arms  greeted  my  mother 
at  the  door.  She  led  us  into  a  sunlit 
room  fragrant  with  geraniums.  There 
followed  an  introduction.  We  drew 
our  chairs  up  to  a  small  open  fire- 
place in  which  two  or  three  logs  were 
kindling  cheerily.  I  looked  at  Mrs. 
Wheatcroft  and  was  frankly  puzzled. 
In  this  woman's  face  with  its  young 
eyes  and  its  color,  in  her  carriage,  in 
ner  pleasant  and  even  voice  as  she 
chatted  with  my  mother  were  none  of 
the  aspects  of  age  which  I  had  ex- 
pected to  encounter  in  the  woman 
who  had  been  neighbor  to  Buchanan, 
and  who  had  danced  with  Abraham 
LJncoln. 

I  contrived  to  interpolate  my  mis- 
sion into  the  general  conversation. 
"Do  you  want  to  ask  me  questions?" 
she  asked.  I  told  her  I  much  pre- 
jjjesred  to  listen.  "If  Lincoln  .ever  did 
dance,"  I  was  thinking  to  myself,  "it 
must  have  been  along  in  the  30's  be- 
fore this  woman  was  born." 

Lincoln  Tried  to  Dance. 
"The  little  I  have  to   tell  may  dis- 
appoint you,"     Mrs.  Wheatcroft     was 
J  saying.  "I  saw  President  Lincoln  only 
'  ":ur   times.     But,"  and     she     paused, 
possibly  amused   at  my  look  of  grati- 
fication,   "Mr.    Lincoln,    himself,    told 
me  I  was  the  only  girl  he  ever  tried 
to  dance  with  on  a  ball  room  floor." 

My  mother  and  I  sat  and  heard  Mrs. 
Wheatcroft  talk  quietly  and  familiarly 
for  an  hour  of  this  quaint  and  un- 
familiar incident  in  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln. I  know  I  kept  wondering  to 
myself  how  the  narrator  had  evei 
managed  to  elude  Miss  Tarbell  and 
the  host  who  have  so  persevenngly 
ransacked  the  homely  life  of  the  most 
majestic  and  most  solemnly  pathetic 
character  in  history.  Suddenly  1 
knew  and  understood  what  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  interviewer 
when  he  clasped  the  living  hand  of 
the  old  chap  who  had  surprised  the 
wary  opponent  of  Douglas  at  a  foot- 

i.otV.     <n      fliiliinv       Til 


*ir*i  oi  an  i  asKea  Mrs.  Wheatcroft 
<%>  tell  me  something  of  herself.  I 
yarned  that  her  maiden  name  was 
y«n  Virginia  masasx,  sbe  wa8 
born  in  Philadelphia  of  old  Quaker 
stock.  Her  father,  she  told  me  with  a 
touch  ot  pride  in  her  voice,  was  one 
of  the  donors  of  the  land  where  the 
West  Town  school  now  stands. 

"I  was  fourteen  years  old  when  he 
moved  to  Lancaster.  There  my  fath- 
er became  acquainted  with  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  I  re- 
member both  well.  I  can  almost  see 
"  Wheatland'  with  its  big  house  and 
the  swan  ponds.  Mother  and  I  took 
tea  once  at  the  While  House  with 
President  Buchanan  and  his  niece, 
Harriet  Lane." 

"You  see  I  don't  have  to  be  so  very 
ancient  to  have  done  that,"  she  added 
looking  from  me  to  my  mother  and 
smiling. 

"But  I'm  not  telling  you  anything 
about  President  Lincoln,"  she  went  on 
half  apologetically. 

She  Was  Girl  of  20. 
"The  9th  of  August,  1864,  was  the 
greatest  day  in  the  history  of  Lan- 
caster. Let  me  see,"  counting  on  her 
fingers.  "Aug.  9  to  Jan.  1,  18C5,  and 
from  then  to  April  14 — that  makes  it 
about  eight  months  before  the  presi- 
dent was  assassinated.  We  were  hold- 
ing a  great  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
Fenciable   military  band.     They   were 

Just  back  from  the  front,  and  people 
were  wild  about  them.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  the  Fenciable  band 
was  the  best  in  the  army.  The  big 
feature  of  the  celebration  was  to  be 
the  military  ball  at  old  Fulton  hall. 
The  president  and  two  o.  his  cabinet 

|  had  promised  to  be  there.      I  remem- 

|  ber  how  nervous  people  were  about 
Gen.   Grant   and   the   army,   and   how 

u  everybody  kept  saj  ing  that  the  presi- 
dent couldn't  possibly  come.  He  did 
come  though,  and  if  ever  a  town  went 
mad  it  was  Lancaster.  The  guns 
boomed  so  loud  that  I  remember  it 
gave  me  an  awful  headache.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  put  up  at  the  Cadwell 
house  and  the  hotel  and  that  whole 
street  was  a  blaze  of  flags  and  bunt- 
ing. My  father  remarked  what  an 
awful  thing  it  would  be  if  the  decora- 
tions should   catch  fire. 

"I  was  a  girl  of  20  at  the  time. 
This  ball  was  to  be  the  great  event  of 
my  life.  Mother  had  always  objected  i 
pretty  seriously  to  my  dancing,  but  I 
can  never  forget  the  way  she  softened 
when  father  told  her  it  'wouldn't  do 
at  all'  for  me  'to  miss  this  chance  to 
meet  the  president.'    I  had  never  seen  | 

'father  so  pleased  over  anything.     He 
was  a  splendid  dancer  himself     if  he 
was  a  Quaker. 
"Old  Fulton  hall  had  served  as     a 

.regimental  barracks  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  war.     We  danced   on 

rthe  second  floor.     It  was  an  immense 

'room,  and  what  a  mass  of  color  it 
was.  The  Fenciable  band  played  at 
one  end  on  a  special  platform.  They 
were  almost  hidden  from  sight  by 
banks  of  flowers  and  flags.  Ugly  bay- 
onet points  were  sticking  everywhere 
out   of  the     decorations.       Right     in 


front  of  the  stand  were  several  stacks 
of  guns  and  three  or  four  cannon. 

"The  first  number  on  the  program 
was  the  'Lincoln  grand  march.'  1 
think  it  was  written  for  the  occasion. 
My  partner  was  Mr.  T.  Hall  Foreman. 
First  came  the  president  with  his 
wife  then  the  cabinet  members  and 
their  wives  and  then  Mr.  Foreman  and 
myself.  I  was  the  proudest  girl  in 
the  United  States  or  the  confederate 
states,  for  that  matter."  The  old  lady 
paused  and  blushed  with  the  pretty 
pleasure  of  a  girl. 

"All   the    men     in   the   room,"    she 
went  on,  "excepting  the  president  and 
the   two  cabinet  officers  were  in   full 
miliary  uniform,  Mr.  Lincoln  towered 
away   above   his  wife.     I   believe     he 
was  the   tallest     man     there.     1   can 
1  never   forget  how   pale  he   was,     and 
how  tired   he   looked   about  the   eyes. 
The    skin   of   his   face   was   all    loose 
and  wrinkled,  but  his  smile  was  like 
a  father's.     1  remember  I  thought  af-  j 
terwards  he  was  the  homeliest  man  on  I 
the  floor.    But,"  she  mused,  "that  wasj 
not  till  afterwards. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  rather  short 
and  fleshy  woman.  She  had  an  agree- 
able face,  and  I  liked  her.  She  wore 
a  fawn-colored  silk,  cut  full  the  way 
they  wore  them  then,  and  trimmed 
with  lovely  lace.  I  remember  think- 
ing how  much  better  her  clothes  fitted 
her  than  Mr.  Lincoln's  fitted  him.  She 
had  a  bunch  of  lillies  of  the  valley  in 
her  hair. 

"When   the     band     struck   up     the 
i  march  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln kept  trying  to  shorten  his  steps- 
!so  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  could  keep     up 
with   him.     In     this   way     they     led 
slowly  around  the  room.     The  music 
was   delightful     for     dancinr;."     Was 
there  a  little  mischief  in  the  old  lady's 
smile? 

I  "I  never  saw  such  a  scene,"  she 
I  continued,  "as  that  line,  with  the  of 
fleers  in  their  blue  and  gold,  and  all 
the  women  in  their  pretty  gowns.  1 
wanted  that  march  to  last  forever.  At 
last  we  came  back  to  the  president's 
box  of  honor,  and  the  band  struck  up 
a  polka.  I  know  Mr.  Lincoln  wasn't 
ready  for  what  happened  next,  fo 
when  we  began  to  separate  Into  sets 
be  stoppeda-ndwatched  everybody 
Trra~Tre~w2fo  in? 


head  and  smiled  at  him  in  a  very 
sympathetic  way.  I  do  think  that  the 
president  was  the  laast  embarrassed 
of  all  of  us  until  he  stepped  on  my 
skirt."  Mrs.  Wheatcroft  laughed  un- 
til the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"We  had  just  come  to  the  whirl, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  be  catca- 
Ing  the  Idea.  At  least,  I  have  always 
thought  he  was  going  to  make  a  tr." 
at  it,  for  he  came  quite  clote  and 
reached  out  his  arm.  In  «he  turn  he 
stepped  full  on  my  train.  It  was  a 
white  mull,  full  and  wide,  3rd  he  qav*- 
it  a  tremendous  wrench.  I  stood  stock 
ttlll,  but  before  he  got  off  he'd  mamig 
-■d  to  walk  right  up  my  pklrt,  and  to 
rip  the  whole  gown  loose  at  the  waist. 
I  was  not  the  least  bit  angry  with 
him;  I  think  I  felt  proud,  If  anything, 
of  the  accident.  But  from  the  look  on 
the  president's  face  you  would  have 
thought  he  believed  himself  guilty  of 
something  terrible.  I  was  laughing 
about  It.  He  said  somehtng  about  his 
'inborn  awkwardness'  and  began  to 
apologize.  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  over 
and  tried  to  pin  me  up,  but  I  thank- 
ed her  and  slipped  out  to  th»  <Jrena- 
ing  rooms.  I  beckoned  to  Miss  Cad- 
well  to  take  my  place.  Miss  Cadwell 
was  the  daughter  of  the  landlord  of 
the  Cadwell  house. 

"The  darky  girls  soon  fixed  me  up. 
I  remember  one  of  them,  a  very  black 
woman  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins. 
When  I  told  her  how  It  happened  she 
let  her  pins  all  fly  at  once  and  kissed 
the  torn  cloth  over  and  over  again. 
•Marse  Linkum  done  It,'  she  said. 
'Marse  Linkum  done  it.' 

"When  I  went  down  again  President 
Lincoln  stood  talking  with  Miss  Cad-: 
well  jus  where  I  had  lef  hem.  Miss 
Cadwell  smoothed  the  wrinkles  out  of 
my  sash  and  excused  herself.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  to  me  in  his  joking  way: 
'You're  going  to  try  me  again,  are 
you?'  I  told  him  no  serious  harm  had 
been  done.  He  said  something  about 
his  'reputation  for  awkwardness'  be- 
ing 'already  esabllshed,  anyway.' 

"The  rest  of  the  dance  he  merely 
walked  about;  and  he  was  very  gin- 
gerly about,  it  too.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  girls  drawing  their  gowns  out 
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was  going  to  leave  the  flow,  but  Mrs. 
Lincoln  whispered  something  to     him 
and  he  smiled  as  though  he  had  bee.i 
suddenly  struck  with  an  anvislng  idtn. 
T   could  see  that  some  of     the     tloci 
managers  were  dreadfully  embarrass- 
ed  but  there  was  nothing  else  for  It; 
the  sets  were  already  In  motion,  the 
figures  forming.     Of  course,  being  the 
fourth  lady  In  line,  I  was  thrown  In 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  right  while  he  stood 
there      Things  were  getting     a  little 
bit  involved,  I'll  tell  you.     I  felt  aw- 
ful and  din't  know  what  to  do. 

•The  poor  man  watched  the  others 

with  a  half  smile  and   followed     me 

the  best  he  could.     He  was  walking 

Iflatfooted  and  taking  funny,  cautious 

steps     Once  he  stood  still  and  looked 

lover  at  his  wife.      She  turned     her 


of  his  way,  and  trying  to  look  entirely 
uncoaceiiied.  1  tnma  bvciy  oue  oi 
tneiu  envied  me  my  experience.  vVnen 
the  intermission  came  ixie  piesideni 
left  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  their  box  auu 
walked  over  to  the  band  plauorm. 
He  taiKed  to  the  leader  tor  some  time. 
1  danced  tne  lancers  with  Uie  dancing 
ii-aaicr,  Professor  Kerren. 

"When  the  music  slopped  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln smiled  to  me,  auu     1  weui    ovti 
and  sat  beside  her.     bhe  look  my  hanu 
in  a  motherly  sort  of  a   way  auu   lola 
me  she  was  "so  sorry'  about  my  gown, 
ihe  president  leaned  over     and  said:  i 
Miss  Massey,  that  is  the  only  time  ij 
ever   tried   to    dance   on   a    ball    room 
noor.'     'then   he  laughed   and   told     a 
little  group  of  us  a  story  on  himseu. 
i    can   remember   almost   exactly    how ' 
ne  told  it. 

"  'Back  in   Indiana,'  he     said,  'they 
made   up   a   little   dance   after  one  oil 
our  spelling  bees.    I  didn't  know  much 
about  dancing;     most  of  the  boys  did' 
not.     But  there   was  one   pretty     girl  j 
there    who   had   almost     spelled      mel 
down.    I  admired  her  so  much  1  could  i 
;uot  keep   away   from   her.     Finally   1 
mustered  up  a  little  courage  and  went  I 
over  and  told  her     I  would     like     to' 
dance   with   her  the  'worst  kind.'  At-' 
terward   this  girl  went  around  tellin,  ! 
that  Abe  Lincoln  had  danced  with  her 
the  'very  worst  kind.' 

"Father  and  I  went  to  the  Cadwell 
house  the  next  morning,"  she  continu- 
ed. "The  lobby  and  halls  were  crowd- 
ed with  people.  1  wrote  my  name  on 
a  card  and  asked  one  of  the  officers  ot 
Colonel  Hambright's  regiment  to  get 
it  to  the  president  for  me.  A  hotel 
servant  took  us  up  stairs  by  a  back 
way,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  receiv- 
ing room. 

"There  stood  the  president,  and  his 
wife  shaking  hands  with  hundreds  ot 
visitors.  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  all  over 
nis  tired  face  when  he  saw  me.  He  re- 
lerred  at  once  to  what  he  called  'our 
accident,'  and  he  and  father  talkeu 
tor  at  least  two  or  three  minutes.  H. 
.aughed  about  his  dancing  and  told 
iaiher  it  was  «hard  for  an  old  dog  to 
.earn  new  tricks.'  When  we  were 
uome  father  said  to  mother  and  me: 
I  don't  wonder  that  the  soidiers  all 
call  him  Father  Abraham.' 

','£  wew  y$P*B  later— j  oniv  wis*  •• 
said   Mrs.   Wheatcroft,   ''that     I   could  \ 

remember  the  date — I  was  visiting  a 
gill  friend  in  Harrlsburg.  One  morn- 
ing we  were  walking  near  the  capitoi. 
President  Liucoln  was  standing  with  | 
a  group  of  men  at  the  edge  of  the 
walk.  He  stood  head  and  shoulders 
over  the  most  of  them  and  his  tall  hat 
made  him  seem  taller  than  he  really 
was.  We  walked  quite  close  to  him. 
I'm  sure  I  must  have  hesitated.  He 
looked  me  squarely  in  the  face  for  a 
moment  and  then  his  eyes  began  to 
twinkle.  He  took  a  long  step  forward 
and  shook  hands  with  both  of  us.  My 
friend  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  smiled  kindly  at  her.  I  re- 
member the  way  she  blushed. 

"  'Do  you  live  in  Lancaster,  too?' 
he  asked  her. 


"A  carriage  drove  up  for  him  just 
then,  and  he  tipped  his  hat  to  us  and 
got  in  beside  a  soldier.  We  watched 
him  drive  away.  He  set  his  hat  on' 
bis  knee  and  let  his  head  droop  to 
his  chest.  We  were  too  pleased  to 
think  of  it  at  the  time,  but  afterward 
vye  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  wor- 
ry In  his  face  and  how  sad  he  looked 
the  minute  before  he  spoke  to  us  and 
the  minute  after  he  left  us.  I  think 
he  was  grieving  about  the  men  who 
were  being  killed  around  Richmond." 
Mrs.  Wheatcroft  stopped  as  though 
her  narrative  were  over,  and  began 
petting  a  cat  which  had  jumped  up 
into  her  lap. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said,  the  reporter's 
instinct  for  inquisition  crowding  into 
my  mind  and  attacking  my  tongue. 
"You  saw  Lincoln  a  fourth  time,  did 
you  not?"  A  look  of  Instant  pain  came 
into  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  resumed  sadly,  "I  did 
see  him  once  after  that — It  was  at 
Harri^burg.  Father  and  mother  and 
I  saw  him  in  his  casket.  The  funeral 
train  which  was  taking  him  to  Spring- 
field star/pad  a±  all  the  state'  capitals 
on  the  route.  The  whole  train  was 
black  with  crepe,  and  an  extra  engine 
went  along  ahead  to  keep  the  track 
clear.  The  relatives  and  the  great  men 
of  the  country  rode  in  two  black 
coaches,  one  just  ahead  of  the  funeral 
car,  one  just  behind  it.  Thousands 
saw  him  and'  almost  all,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  crying.  I  remem- 
ber as  we  passed  the  casket  mother 
held  tightly  to  my  arm  and  looked  in- 
to his  face. 

"  'How  I  wish  I  had  gone  to  the  Cad- 
well  house  with  you  and  seen  him  liv- 
ing,' she  sobbed. 

"Was  his  face  still  troubled,  Mrs. 
Wheatcroft?"  It  was  my  mother  who 
spoke,  and  she  asked,  oh,  so  gently, 
the  question  which  it  was  on  my  ton- 
gue to  ask. 

"It  seemed  to  me,"  answered  Mrs. 
Wheatcroft  softly,  "that  his  face  look- 
ed less  troubled  and  hardly  any  paler 
than  in  life.  It  was  as  though,  with 
the  war  over,  nothing  any  longer 
made  any  difference  to  him." 

Harold  M.  Finley. 
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Lincoln's  Love  Affair*. 
Press  dispatches  last  week  related 
that  "Illinois'  most  bashful  man"  had 
a  fourth  time  failed  to  appear  at  the 
altar  at  the  time  set  for  his  marriage. 
Persons  reading  the  dispatch  smiled, 
-no  doubt,  at  the  timidity  of  the 
prospective  groom,  who  nevertheless 
may  point  distinguished  precedents  for 
his  course. 

The  first  woman  Abraham  Lincoln 
loved  was  Ann  Rutledge,  whose  un- 
fortunate affair  with  John  McNeill 
preceded  her  promise  to  marry  the 
young  student  then  boarding  with  her 
family.  But  Ann  repented  of  having 
judged  her  departed  fiance  unjustly, 
she  could  not  forget  her  love  for  Mc- 
Neill and  becoming  111  from  worry  she 
died.  Ann  Rutledge's  death  caused  Lin- 
coln to  "seem  desolate  and  sorely  dis- 
tressed." In  later  life,  the  poignant 
gri*f  of  her  death  long  since  become 
a  memory.  Lincoln  said  to  an  inquiring 
friend,  '.I  really  and  truly  loved  the 
girt  and  think  often  of  her  now."  After 
a  pau.e.  he  added,  "And  I  have  loved 
the  name  of  Rutledge  to  this  day/' 

So  far   in   Lincoln's   life   there   is   no 
conduct  parallel  with  that  of  the  "most 
bashful  man."    But  the  parallels  begin 
in   the   affair   with   Mary   Owens,    who 
had   assented  to  his 'proposal  of  mar- 
riage    preceding,   his     departure     for 
SprlngneW,  where  he  began  the  study 
of  law.    Cast  in  new  environment,  Lin- 
coln soon  "discovered  that  his  affection  I 
for  Marv  Owens   did   not   take  on   the 
dignity  of   marriage   love,    but   he   felt 
himself  bound  in  honor  to  marry   herj 
If  she   persisted   in   the   desire.     How-j 
ever  he  wrote  her,  indicating  his  desire 
to  be  free  from  the  engagement,  while 
pointing  out  to  her  objections  to  their 
1  marriage.    "I  am  afraid  you  would  not 
be  satisfied,"  he  wrote  the  young  wom- 
an.   "There  is  a  great  deal  of  nourish- 
ing about   in  carriages   here,   which   it 
would    be    your    doom    to    see   without 
sharing  it.    You  would  have  to  be  poor, 
without  the  means  of  hiding  your  pov- 
erty.    Do  y°u  believe   you   could   bear 
that  patiently?"    "Although  he  put  the 
question    of   poverty   so    plainly,"    says 
Historian    Tarbell,    "he    assured      Miss 
Owens    that    if    she    married    him    he 
would  do  all  In  his  pqwer  to  make  her 
happy"     Miss  Owens'  discernment  re- 
vealed to  her  the  dlslnteredness  of  Lin- 
coln's love-making,   and  she  broke  off 
the  engagement. 

Some  time  In  1840  Mary  Todd,  frown- 
ing upon  objections  to  marriage  with 
Lincoln,  and  preferring  him  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Douglas,  Shields  and  others, 
promised  to  marry  htm.  Miss  Tidd  was 
a  brilliant,  passionate  creature  and  her 


love  took  away  Lincoln's  courage.  His 
was  a  reflective  nature,  founded  in 
melancholy,  And  obscured  with  the 
possible  delusion  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  make  her  happy,  and  "stagger- 
ing under  a  burden  of  uncertainty  and 
suffering,  finally  broke  the  engage- 
ment." But  he  did  not  reach  his  de- 
cision until  the  wedding  party  had  as- 
sembled in  Miss  Todd's  home  where 
Lincoln  left  them  waiting,  and  failed  to 
appear. 

Two  years  later.  Lincoln  and  Mary 
Todd  were  married.  Friends  who  knew 
the  love  of  each  for  the  other  had  by 
a  clever  ruse  thrown  them  toRether 
with  the  result  that  they  harmonleed 
their  past  difference.   Misa  Todd  for-' 

giving  Lincoln.  Bui  warned  by  her 
previous  experience  she  did  not  pro- 
claim   the    aprair    in    advance  of  its  oc- 
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%  YACHEL   LINDSAY 

SE  V  E  R  A  L 
ci  o  o  r  b  to 
the  south 
on  Fifth 
Street  in 
Springfield,  near 
my  home,  all  my 
iife  I  walked  by  a 
rather  unpreten- 
tious house.  It  was 
a  two-story  frame 
dwelling,  looking 
about  fifty  years 
old.  with  a  little 
porch,  a  tree  or 
two,  a  small  lawn, 
and  a  very  small 
flower  garden.  All 
the  dark  cynics 
about  the  Middle 

West  might  easily  say  that  in  such 
houses  was  brewed  its  present  heaviness, 
its  complete  lack  of  appeal  to  their 
imagination. 

Springfield  had  a  population  of 
sixty  thousand,  and  in  any  town  of 
sixty  thousand  in  the  Middle  West, 
two-thirds  of  the  houses  looked  like 
that  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  sort  of  quiet  neighbors 
you  never  hear  from;  and  no  man 
knows  how  many  quiet  families  have 
come  and  gone  throughout  its  history. 
At  last  someone  bought  that  corner 
for  a  three-story  brick  residence,  of 
some  pretensions,  and  wreckers  began 
to  rip  away  the  white  clapboards  and 
scrape  off  the  shingles.  Then  the 
building  became  Springfield's  wonder 
for  a  day. 

It  was  actually  a  log  cabin  of  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  a  two-story 
log  cabin  at  that.  It  had  been  inclosed 
in  sawed  boards  and  fitted  with  plaster 
and  wall  paper,  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences; and  the  logs,  almost  a  foot 
thick,  had  been  long  forgotten;  the 
floors  beneath  the  floors  made  of  hewn 
logs  had  been  a  buried  mystery;  and 
the  plastered-up  fireplace  had  been  a 
center  of  incantation  long  lost.  Now 
all  was  open.  The  magnificent  walnut 
logs  were  there  for  all  to  see;  and  the 
memory  of  Sangamon  County,  when 
it  was  the  rail  splitter's  Far  West,  and 
not  a  mere  Middle  West,  was  before 
us.     Though   the    wreckers   had    torn 


'Starved  Roc\' 
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down  this  log  cabin  in  a  week,  and 
though  the  new  brick  residence  is  on 
the  corner  now,  that  log  cabin  is 
eternal,  and  a  symbol  of  all  wTe  desire 
in  America. 

I  have  dreamed  of  the  fire  I  built 
on  the  bluff  by  the  Sangamon  River  in 
my  youth  and  of  this  log  cabin.  Let 
us  tell  a  story  which  is  read  to  us  by 
that  Ancient  Mariner,  on  the  edge  of 
the  prairie  sea,  that  Ancient  Mariner 
whose  name  is  Springfield. 

He  says,  T  came  to  that  corner  one 
evening  and  found  the  log  cabin  there, 
complete  in  its  ancient  state,  lighted 
by  candles,  and  with  the  hearth  fire 
burning.  There  were  three  women  by 
the  fire.  These  women  were  spinning. 
They  were  from  That  Undiscovered 
Country.  They  were  from  the  Land 
of  the  Grave,  which  is  eternal.  They 
were  three  young  fates. 

'There  were  others  in  the  room, 
western  boys  and  men  of  the  old  time, 
about  their  evening  affairs,  reading, 
smoking,  talking,  their  hunting  shirts 
hanging  on  the  wall  along  with  old 
rifles  and  skins  of  animals.  But  the 
greatest  thing  about  this  log  cabin  was 
the  hearth  fire  itself,  leaping  up  the 
chimney,  sending  up  into  the  air  and 
over  the  village  crystalline  flying  books, 
with  wings  and  leaves  of  gold,  books 
which  are  some  day  to  come  in  visions 
to  all  the  citizens  of  Springfield,  telling 
to  each  man  a  separate  and  beautiful 
story  of  his  future. 


'Who  are  these  three  women  by  the 
fire?  Surely  two  of  them  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  log  cabin  fancies  of  old 
Springfield.  One  of  them  is  a  woman 
who  died  ages  ago  in  a  dream  of  William 
Shakespeare.  She  is  in  the  costume  of 
Verona,  and  her  name  is  Juliet.  The 
other  is  the  woman  who  dominated  the 
greatest  moment  of  France,  in  its  grim- 
mest chronicle.  She  is  a  woman  who 
died  for  France.  She  sits  here  in  honor 
before  this  fire,  one  of  the  three  fates 
of  this  dream,  and  her  name  is  Joan  of 
Arc. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  who  Juliet  is,  who 
Joan  of  Arc  is;  the  world  has  been  told 
for  generations;  and  the  very  sounding 
of  their  names  is  the  echo  of  their  story. 
There  is  the  great  official  trial  and  re- 
trial of  Joan  of  Arc,  with  every  inch  of 
her  chronicle  sworn  and  certified  in 
open  court;  and  there  is  the  tribute  of 
Thomas  De  Quincey  and  the  magnifi- 
cent tribute  of  Mark  Twain.  She  is  a 
girl  whom  great  men,  majestic  men, 
men  who  have  towered  above  their  ages, 
fall  before  and  reverence.  The  more 
mature  their  judgment  and  the  more 
distinguished  their  command  over  the 
minds  and  souls' of  nations  the  more  apt 
they  are  to  be  set  aflame  by  the  saintly 
fire  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Juliet,  the  dream 
of  William  Shakespeare,  lifted  from  the 
dusty  chronicle,  has  become  a  living 
word  for  all  time;  a  young  girl  of  thir- 
teen, but  womanhood  forever.  Joan 
of   Arc   died   for  the  love   of   France; 


Juliet  for  the  love  of  Romeo;  and  these 
are  two  of  the  young  spinners  of  the 
thread  of  fate,  by  this  log  cabin  hearth 
fire,  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  They  are 
spinning  the  thread  of  the  fate  of  a  man 
who  will  die  for  the  love  of  a   land. 

Because  of  this,  so  long  as  they  are 
gur  ts  in  this  mere  log  cabin,  in  this 
middle  western  town  of  world  pil- 
grimage, they  are  handmaidens  of  the 
third  girl  who  sits  in  plain  homespun 
with  them,  a  comrade  forever  in  the 
glory  of  her  name.  Singers  and  very 
great  singers  have  already  spoken  her 
praise;  and  her  dust  still  cries  from  the 
ground.  She  is  the  golden-haired  Anne 
Rutledge;  and  in  perfect  innocence 
she  tells  her  handmaidens  that  she  has 
just  come  for  a  day,  from  the  nearby 
town  of  New  Salem  on  the  Sangamon, 
from  her  father's  tavern. 

She  sings  as  she  spins,  an  ardent 
Methodist  hymn,  very  simple  and  very 
alien  to  these  Old  World  maidens  whose 
hearts  wore  given  to  the  High  Mass. 
And  then  she  tells  the  other  two  how 
she  has  come  to  Springfield  to  attend 
court  for  a  day,  and  that  her  young 
man  back  in  New  Salem,  keeping  store, 
approves  of  such  amusements  and  him- 
self reads  law  by  her  father's  fireplace 
in  New  Salem  tonight.  Springfield  is  a 
wild  adventure  to  this  little  girl.  She 
has  come  over  the  very  muddiest  roads, 
horseback  with  her  father,  through  the 
grimmest,  marshiest,  chills-and-fever 
landscape,  for  the  land  is  still  undrained. 


dozen  sundries  and  a  new  law  book  for 
her  boy,  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  with 
new  shoes  that  she  will  wear  when  she 
walks  with  him  to  meeting  and  by  the 
Sangamon  River  under  the  moon.  It 
will  be  many  a  day  before  Abraham 
Lincoln  comes  to  live  at  Springfield,  old 
before  his  time  from  a  broken  heart, 
because  of  the  death  of  this  girl. 

But  this  is  a  gala  day  with  Anne; 
and  her  adventure  in  the  tiny  court 
room,  a  very  gentle  piece  of  litigation 
indeed  over  some  farmer's  boundary 
line,  is  to  her  a  wild  revel,  just  because 
her  young  man  is  studying  law  by  the 
firelight  in  New  Salem  tonight. 

The  others  understand.  Juliet 
knows,  for  have  there  not  been  Mon- 
tague streets  and  Capulet  streets  in 
Verona,  and  dreadful  disputed  boundary 
lines  between  them?  And  did  not  Joan 
of  Arc  try  to  discover  what  precisely 
were  the  boundaries  of  France,  and 
trace  them  with  the  point  of  her  drawn 
sword?  So  they  understand  little 
golden-haired  Anne  Rutledge 's  prattle 
of  the  boundary  between  two  Indian- 
corn  farms,  settled  in  a  sleepy  Spring- 
field law  court.  She  pictures  two 
gesticulating  lawyers  in  butternut  shirts 
and  breeches,  wearing  yarn-knitted 
suspenders,  and  taking  off  their  coats 
as  a  gesture  in  the  climax.  This  ques- 
tion of  boundaries  will  again  go  far. 
And  when  Anne  Rutledge  is  in  the 
dust,  her  young  man,  now  reading 
by   a    New    Salem     firelight,     will    be 
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Interesting  log  ..  ibi  >i  erected  on  an  Indiana  farm  about   1S61 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  tile  in  the 
fields  yet. 

'Anne  Rutledge  has  had  a  wonderful 
day  in  Springfield,  for  she  has  bought 
calico  at  the  general  store,  calico  of  a 
kind  not  sold  in  the  log  village  of  New 
Salem,  and  she  is  going  back  with  half  a 


trying  to  settle  forever  the  exact 
meaning  of  that  terrible  phrase.  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 

The  three  girl  fates  spin  on  and  on, 
by  the  fire,  from  which  come  (lying 
books.  Anne  Rutledge  has  made  a 
visit  to  Springfield. 
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Five  women  in  Lincoln  's  life  described  by  Milo  Pearson 


By  GRACE  E.  MATTESON 

More  than  30  members  and 
guests  attended  the  Feb.  12 
meeting  of  Pike  County 
Historical  Society  at  Pittsfield 
Community  Center 


"Nancy     attended     school, 
became  an  excellent  seamstress. 


His  Stepmother  |  Ann  Rutledge  Legend 

,  This  second  woman  who  came  |      After  the  boat  trip  was  com- 

:^ffSSff  22*  ^coin's  life  when  he  was  12,  pleted,  Uncoln  returned  to  New 

Hardin  county,  Ky.  Nancy  was  of 


.  part  in  his  future  life.  She  en-  beautiful  Ann  Rutledge.  inn- 

Sj3ffi2E£ykS'2  —ged  him  to  read,  to  learn,  keeper's    daughter.    Pearson 

In  observance  of  the  birthday    „  .  n  she  married  Tom  and    to    express    hi™5611-    she  pointed  out  that  the  legendary 

anniversary    of    the    martyred    ,;„„„,„   „  „„loM,„r  i,„„  remained  close  to  his  heart,  as  he  .  love  affair  between  Lincoln  and 


Lincoln,  a  neighbor  boy. 
President,  the  evening  s  speaker, 

Milo    Pearson,    chose    for    his  "They  went  to  housekeeping  in 

program  topic,  "The  Women  in  Elizabethtown,    Ky.    and    here 

the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  their  first  child,  Sarah,  was  born. 

Although  much  of  his  story  is  Two  years  later  they  moved  to 

familiar    to    most    readers    of  n0uii  Creek,  near  Hodgenville, 

Lincoln  lore,  these  excerpts  lay  south  of  Elizabethtown.  Here,  on 

the    background    for    the    main  Feb.   12,  1809  Abraham  Lincoln 


topic. 

Excerpts  from  Narration 

Pearson     said, 
Lincoln  was  a  man  among  men  in 
a  world  of  men.  All  through  his 
life  he  moved  amid  men's  in- 
terests and  activities — as  a  rail 


was  born. ..A  few  years  later  the 
family  moved   to  Knob  Creek, 

'Abraham  tnen'  wnen  Al3e  was  seven  years 
old,  they  moved  to  Indiana... 

Died  When  Lincoln  Was  Nine 

"His  mother  sent  him  several 
miles  through  the  clearing  to  a 


splitter  in  Indiana,  as  a  river  pilot  country    school. ..Perhaps    Nan 

and  storekeeper  in  niinois,  as  a  cy... still  had  visions  that  went 

soldier  and  surveyor  in  Menard  beyond    the    clearing,    yet    she 

county,  as  a  lawyer  on  the  old  never  knew  of  what  lay  ahead  for 

Eighth  Circuit,  making  speeches  that  boy  of  hers,  for  she  was  the 

as  a  politician,  and  finally  as  the  victim  of  a  strange  epidemic  that 


head  of  a  nation.' 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "all 
through  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  we  find. ..the 
influence  of  the  women  who 
touched  his  life. ..five  women  who 
were  of  much  influence  in  the 
molding  of  the  character  of  the 
immortal  Lincoln... 

His  Mother 

"First  of  these,  of  course,  was 
his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln, whose  mother,  Lucy  Hanks, 
brought  her  from  Virginia  to 
Kentucky  when  Nancy  was  only  a 
child.  As  a  young  girl  Nancy  went 
to  live  with  her  Uncle  Thomas 
and  Aunt  Elizabeth. 


came  to  Indiana  in  1818,  and  after 
seven  days'  illness  she 
died". ..leaving  Abe  motherless 
at  the  age  of  nine. 

"In  later  years,"  Pearson  said, 
"...Lincoln  said  he  believed  that 
many  of  his  strong  mental  traits 
had  come  from  his  mother.  He 
recalled  that,  with  all  the  han- 
dicaps, she  had  good  judgment 
and  was  cool  and  heroic  always." 

Pearson  said  that  he  personally 
believed  that  when  Lincoln  said 
"God  bless  my  mother.  All  that  I 
am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to 
her,"  he  included  his  stepmother, 
the  former  Sarah  Bush  Johnston, 
the  widow  whom  Tom  Lincoln 
went  back  to  Kentucky  to  marry 
so  that  his  two  children  could 
have  a  mother  and  her  three 
children  could  have  a  father. 


did  to  hers,  and  in  later  years 
when  he  came  into  prominence 
he  kept  her  welfare  in  mind. 

Pearson  told  how  the  second 
Mrs  Lincoln's  own  children 
neglected  her;  how  they  would 
write  to  him,  asking  for  money 
which  often  she  never  saw,  and 
how  one  of  her  sons  pestered  Abe 
for  money  for  the  support  of  his 
mother  and  proposed  that  he  (the 
son)  take  over  her  farm  and  put 
her  on  an  allowance  of  $16  a  year. 
Abe's  answer  was  blunt  and  to 
the  point.  He  did  not  consent  to 
this  arrangement;  instead,  he 
purchased  from  his  parents  a 
quarter  section  of  land  in  order  to 
provide  an  income  to  support 
them  in  their  old  age.  He  was 

afraid  his  stepbrother  might  get 
control  of  the  farm  and  then 
mistreat  the  old  folks. ..Just 
before  leaving  for  Washington, 
D.C.  as  President-elect  Abe 
Lincoln  went  to  see  his  mother  at 
Charleston,  111.  to  tell  her 
goodbye.. .She  outlived  Abe,  her 
death  occurring  in  1869,  four 
years  after  the  President's, 
assassination.  To  the  end  she. 
said,  "No  mother  ever  had  a  finer  ' 
son."  , 

Pearson  told !  about  the  time 
when  Lincoln  was  hired  to  pilot  a 
boat  on  the  Illinois  river  and 
when  it  became  lodged  on  the 
mill  dam  at  New  Salem  it  took 
several  days  to  dislodge  it,  during 


Ann  Rutledge  was  just  that— a 
legend;  but  it  tells  how  she  fell  in 
love  with  young  Lincoln,  and  how 
he  was  called  from  Vandalia  to 
the  bedside  of  his  dying 
sweetheart  and  that  he  was  in 
deep  mental  depression  which 
bordered  on  suicide  following  her 
death. 

Mary  Owens 
Another  woman  in  the  life  of. 
Lincoln,  said  Pearson,  was  Miss 
Mary  Owens  of  Kentucky  whom 
he  met  when  she  was  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs  Bennett  Abel,  in  New 
Salem.  Lincoln  called  on'  her 
several  times.  After  Miss  Owens 
had  returned  to  her  home  in 
Kentucky,  Mrs  Abel  told  Lincoln 
that  she  would  bring  her  sister 
back  to  New  Salem  if  he  would 
ask  her  to  marry  him.  He  agreed. 
He  courted  Miss  Owens  and 
proposed  marriage  to  her— three 
times,  in  fact— but  she  refused 
him.  She  found  him  deficient  in 
the  social  graces  which  seemed 
so  important  to  her;  otherwise, 
she  might  have  married  him. 

Mary  Todd 

The  fifth  and  final  woman  who 
touched  and  influenced  the  life  of 
Lincoln  was  Mary  Todd,  whom  he 
met  in  Springfield  when  she  came 
to  visit  her  aunt,"  Mrs  Ninian 
Edwards.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
courted  her  for  about  a  year  and 
it  was  thought  that  they  would  be 


which   time   the    crew    became    married,  but  they  had  a  lover's 
acquainted  with  the  townspeople,    quarrel  and  the  engagement  was 


broken.  Historians,  Pearson  said, 
seemed  to  think  the  broken 
engagement  was  Lincoln's  fault 
and  that  perhaps  he  feared  that 
Miss  Todd,  whose  background 
was  so  different  from  his,  could 
not  accustom  herself  to  life  with  a 
poor  young  lawyer. 

About  a  year  later  a  friend  of 
Lincoln's  brought  him  and  Mary 
Todd  together  again,  and 
although  Abe  still  feared 
marriage,  he  again  proposed. 
The  marriage  was  arranged  on  a 
few  hours'  notice.  It  appears  that 
their  years  of  married  life  in 
Springfield  were  happier  than 
those  that  followed.  Here  their 
four  sons  were  born. 

Life  in  White  House 

Pearson  told  about  the  Lin- 
colns'  life  in  the  White  House; 
about  Mrs  Lincoln's  jealousy  and 
fault-finding;  her  dislike  for  all  of 
her  husband's  friends  and  the 
members  of  his  cabinet;  about 
the  debts  (for  clothing  and  en- 
tertaining) that  she  accumulated 
without  her  husband's 
knowledge,  and  how,  following 
his  untimely  death,  she  begged 
for  funds  to  pay  her  debts  and 
even  auctioned  some  of  her 
belongings.  Instead  of  returning 
to  Springfield  where  her  real 
friends  were,  she  went  to  Chicago 
where  her  years  after  1865  were 
filled  with  misery,  pain  and  in- 
sults which,  in  the  end,  drove  her 
to  a  mild  insanity. 

White  House  Hostess 

It  was  said  that  never  since  the 
days  of  Dolly  Madison  had  there 
been  anyone  so  well  fitted  to  be 
the  White  House  hostess  as  was 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  Her  early  life 
in  Kentucky  had  conditioned  her 
to  this  life.  If  only  she  hadn't  used 
such  poor  judgment  in  money 
matters  which  drove  her  to  the 
point  of  insanity.  "She  turned 
down  the  only  town  that  could 
have  helped  her,"  said  Pearson. 

Summarizing,  Pearson  said, 
"In  the  life  of  Lincoln... were 
these  women  he  loved:  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  who  held  him 
close  in  her  last  hours;  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston  Lincoln,  who 
guided  him  and  encouraged  him 
as  a  youth;  Ann  Rutledge,  who 
taught  him  that  love  could  be 
tragic;  Mary  Owens,  who  taught 
him  that  love  could  be  a  game, 
and  Mary  Todd,  ambitious,  loyal 
and  courageous.  These  were  the 
women  who  made  his  life  com- 
plete, confused,  sometimes  sad, 
often  beautiful.  These  were  the 
women  who  influenced  Lincoln.? 
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The  Women 

"Our  conversation  during  the  Trip  was  Mostly  concerning  family 
affairs,"  recalled  longtime  friend  August  H.  Chapman  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  journey  to  visit  his  step-mother  in  late  January  1861.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  "she  had  been  his  best  Friend  in  this  world  &  that  no 

Son  could  love  a  Mother  more  than  he  loved  her."    There  is  little 
controversy  over  Mr.  Lincoln's  love  of  his  mother,  but  about  Mr. 
Lincoln's  friendship  for  other  women  there  has  often  been  nothing 
but  controversy.  "Lincoln  was  a  Man  of  strong  passion  for  woman," 
Judge  David  Davis  told  William  Herndon.  Mr.  Lincoln's  conscience 
kept  "him  from  seduction  -  this  saved  many  -  many  a  woman."  Most 
contemporary  and  scholarly  opinions  differs  with  the  Judge. 

"The  consensus  of  Lincoln's  relatives  and  neighbors  in  Indiana, 
where  he  lived  from  ages  seven  to  twenty-one,  was  that  he  was  not 
much  attracted  to  girls,"  wrote  historian  Douglas  Wilson  in  Honor's 
Voice.  'This  was  pretty  much  the  reputation  reported  from  his  first 
years  at  New  Salem,  where  he  went  to  live  when  he  was  twenty- 

two."    According  to  Wilson,  "Married  women  might  provide 
Lincoln  with  congenial  company  outside  the  arena  of  courtship,  but 
it  was  not  without  consequences."  Friends,  such  as  Jack  Armstrong, 

jested  with  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was  having  affairs  with  their  wives. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  like  women,"  maintained  psycho- 
biographer  Michael  Burlingame.  'His  stepmother,  with  whom  he 
lived  from  his  eleventh  to  his  twenty-third  year,  recalled  that  he  'was 
not  very  fond  of  girls,'  a  conclusion  supported  by  his  stepbrother, 
who  said  that  he  'didn't  take  much  truck  with  the  girls'  because  'he 
was  too  busy  studying.'  One  schoolmate  with  whom  he  studied 
during  his  Indiana  years,  Anna  C.  Roby,  testified  from  firsthand 
experience  that  Lincoln  'didn't  like  girls  much'  and  'did  not  go  much 
with  the  girls'  because  he  thought  them  'too  frivolous.'  Lincoln's 
cousin  Sophie  Hanks,  who  lived  with  the  Lincolns  for  several  years 
during  his  youth,  told  her  son  that  young  Abraham  'didn[']t  like  the 
girls[']  company.'  Another  of  Lincoln's  cousins,  John  Hanks,  who 
also  stayed  with  the  Lincoln  family  for  many  years,  recalled  that  'I 
never  could  get  him  in  company  with  women;  he  was  not  a  timid 

man  in  this  particular,  but  he  did  not  seek  such  company."4  But  New 
Salem  colleague  J.  Rowan  Herndon  suggested  that  the  village's 

women  all  liked  Mr.  Lincoln  and  he  liked  them.5  Burlingame  wrote 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  "attitude  toward  women  in  general  was  puzzling, 

especially  his  passivity  in  his  dealings  with  them."6 

Historian  David  Herbert  Donald  observed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "was 
extremely  awkward  around  women.  With  the  wives  of  old  friends, 
like  Mrs.  Hannah  Armstrong,  he  could  be  courtly,  even  affectionate, 
eligible  girls.  At  his  store  he  had  been  reluctant  to  wait  on  them,  and 
to  sit  at  the  table  when  a  well-dressed  Virginia  woman  and  her  three 
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New  Salem  matrons  to  match  him  with  a  Miss  Short  and  a  Miss  Berry  failed  completely."7  Elizabeth 
Todd  Edwards,  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  before  he  married  her  sister  Mary,  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
"not  hold  a  lengthy  Conversation  with  a  lady  -  was  not  sufficiently  Educated  &intelligent  in  the  female 
line  to  do  so  -  He  was  charmed  with  Mary's  wit  and  fascinated  with  her  quick  sagacity  -  her  will  -  her 
nature  -  and  Culture." 

Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  more  comfortable  in  the  social  company  of  men.  "When  in  company  with  Men  & 
Women  he  was  rather  backward  but  with  the  Boys,  he  was  always  cheerful  and  talkative.  He  did  not 
Seem  to  seek  the  Company  of  the  girls  and  [when  abou]t  them  was  rather  backward,"  said  an  Indiana 

friend.    Mr.  Lincoln  "always  like  lively,  jovial  company,  where  there  was  plenty  of  fun  &  no 
drunkenness,  and  would  just  as  lieve  the  company  were  all  men  as  to  have  it  a  mixture  of  the  sexes," 
recalled  New  Salem's  James  Short. 

Historian  Michael  Burlingame  wrote:  "As  a  young  legislator,  he  was,  a  colleague  recalled,  'very 
awkward,  and  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  ladies.'  A  New  Salem  woman  remembered  that 
'Lincoln  was  not  much  of  a  beau  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  company  of  the  elderly  ladies  to  the  young 
ones.'  Those  more  mature  women  included  Hannah  Armstrong,  Nancy  Greene,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Abell, 

who  were  in  effect  surrogate  mothers." 

Even  as  a  lawyer  travelling  along  the  Eighth  Circuit,  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  awkward.  Elizabeth  Allen 
Bradner  wrote  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  popular  with  women  in  Bloomington,  but  that  in  "another  town  on 
the  circuit  the  old  lady  who  kept  the  tavern  always  made  a  large  bowl  of  custard  for  the  middle  of  the 
table  when  the  lawyers  were  her  guests.  Coming  to  the  table  on  one  of  their  visits  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  with 
a  smile:  "Davis,  did  you  ever  see  anything  keep  like  that?  It  looked  just  like  that  when  we  left  last  fall?' 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  joke  offended  the  old  lady,  and  she  made  no  more  custard  for  the  lawyers." 

Mr.  Lincoln  admitted  his  social  deficiencies.  "The  truth  is  I  have  never  corresponded  much  with  ladies; 
and  hence  I  postpone  writing  letters  to  them,  as  a  business  which  I  do  not  understand,"  he  wrote  Mrs.  M. 

1  -7 

J.  Green  on  September  22,  1860.     Mr.  Lincoln  never  "addressed  another  woman  in  my  opinion,  'yours 
affectionately,'  and  generally  and  characteristically  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  word  'love,"  William 
Herndon  contended  in  his  controversial  speech  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  relationship  with  Anne  Rutledge  in 
November  1866.  "The  word  cannot  be  found  more  than  half  a  dozen  times,  if  that  often,  in  all  his  letters 
and  speeches,  since  that  time.  I  have  seen  some  of  his  letters  to  other  ladies,  but  he  never  says  'love.'  He 

never  ended  his  letters  with  'yours  affectionately'  but  signed  his  name,  'your  friend,  A.  Lincoln."     And  to 

one  woman  in  Centralia,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Howdo!  Howdo!  I  don't  know  how  to  talk  to  ladies." 

"Political  culture  in  Lincoln's  Illinois  was  a  man's  world,  and  it  was  the  world  in  which  he  operated 
continually,"  wrote  historian  Robert  McColley.  "Lincoln  learned  quickly  enough  how  to  act  in  situations 
where  he  wished  to  act.  The  expanding  but  politically  secondary  world  of  upper-class  women  was  of 
relatively  little  interest  to  him.  He  knew  little  of  fashion,  he  declined  to  read  novels,  and  more  urgent 

affairs  constantly  claimed  his  attention." 

But  Mr.  Lincoln's  story-telling  appealed  to  male  clients.  Friend  Abner  Y.  Ellis  wrote  that  Mr.  Lincoln 

himself  discovered  that  "refined  Ladies  Could  Never  See  Much  of  his  humor."     Ellis  observed  him 
when  he  kept  a  store  in  New  Salem  in  the  early  1830s  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "disliked  to  wait  on  the  Ladies." 
Ellis  observed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  shy  around  ladies  and  with  a  Virginia  woman  and  her  three 

1  Q 

stylish  daughter  stayed  in  New  Salem  for  several  weeks,  Mr.  Lincoln  never  ate  at  the  same  table.     Still, 
wrote  Ellis,  he  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  speak  with  disrespect  about  a  woman. 

"As  a  society  man  Abe  was  'singularly  deficient'  while  living  in  New  Salem  but  he  bore  himself  with  a 
gentleman's  gallantry,"  wrote  psychobiographer  Edward  J.  Kempf.  "He  never  gossiped  about  ladies  or 
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circulated  village  scandal."     Mr.  Lincoln's  behavior  with  women  in  New  Salem  was  shy  but  correct. 
Historian  William  Lee  Miller  wrote:  "Usually  articulate,  he  had  trouble  talking  in  the  company  of  eligible 
women,  and  made  rather  a  point  of  becoming  friends,  as  he  moved  out  on  his  own  in  New  Salem,  with 

90 

older  married  women  -  a  domain  of  safety."     Mr.  Lincoln  "never  indulged  in  gossip  about  the  ladies,  nor 
aided  in  the  circulation  of  village  scandal.  For  women  he  had  a  high  regard,  and  I  can  testify  that  during 
my  long  acquaintance  with  him  his  conversation  was  free  from  injurious  comment  in  individual  cases  - 
freer  from  unpleasant  allusions  than  that  of  most  men,"  wrote  William  H.  Herndon,  his  friend  and  law 
partner.  "At  one  time  Major  [Samuel]  Hill  charged  him  with  making  defamatory  remarks  regarding  his 
wife.  Hill  was  insulting  in  his  language  to  Lincoln  who  never  lost  his  temper.  When  he  saw  a  chance  to 
edge  a  word  in,  Lincoln  denied  emphatically  using  the  language  or  anything  like  that  attributed  to  him. 
He  entertained,  he  insisted,  a  high  regard  for  Mrs.  Hill,  and  the  only  thing  he  knew  to  her  discredit  was 

the  fact  that  she  was  Major  Hill's  wife."21 

Women  were  less  likely  targets  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  humor  than  men  -  but  they  were  not  immune  from  his 
humor.  Biographer  Joseph  E.  Suppliger  wrote:  "Lincoln  was  fully  capable  of  depicting  women,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  as  ridiculous  creatures.  One  day  when  the  streets  of  Springfield  were  even  more  a  muddy 
hog-wallow  than  usual,  Lincoln  and  a  friend  amused  themselves  by  watching  a  woman  with  flowing 
skirts  and  a  fancy,  plumed  hat  trying  to  make  her  way  across  the  avenue  by  Hoffman's  Row.  After  initial 
success,  she  slipped  and  fell  backward  in  the  mire.  At  this  point  Lincoln  quipped,  'Reminds  me  of  a 
duck.'  His  companion,  playing  the  straightman,  inquired  'How  is  that?'  Lincoln  replied:  "Feathers  on  her 

99 

head  and  down  on  her  behind." 

Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  charming  -  especially  as  President.  Actress  Charlotte  Cushman  met  with  President 
Lincoln  in  1861.  At  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  she  was  make  a  request  for  a 
West  Point  appointment.  She  subsequently  wrote  Seward:  "You  advised  my  asking  the  President  when,  if 
I  found  him  in  a  'pliant  hour'  you  would  take  care  to  keep  the  young  man  in  your  mind.  When  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  present  me,  I  was  so  completely  taken  up  with  him  &  his  humor  that  I  forgot  my  mission  & 

came  away." 

However,  Mr.  Lincoln  also  had  a  keen  sense  of  his  own  ridiculousness  in  his  relations  with  the  opposite 
gender.  After  his  aborted  courtship  with  Mary  Owens  in  the  mid-1 830s,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote:  "Others  have 
been  made  fools  of  by  the  girls,  but  this  can  never  with  truth  be  said  of  me.  I  most  emphatically,  in  this 

instance  made  a  fool  of  myself." 

But  Mr.  Lincoln's  kindness  toward  women  was  as  notable  as  his  discomfort.  Thomas  P.  Reep  wrote: 
"When  he  was  called  upon  to  survey  the  original  town  of  Petersburgh  in  February,  1836,  he  found  that 
Hemima  Elmore,  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  company  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  had  bought  a  little  tract  of  land  within  the  grounds  to  be  surveyed  and  had  built  a  home  where  she 
lived  with  her  children.  If  the  streets  of  Petersburg  were  to  run  straight  north  and  south,  a  part  of  her 
house  would  be  in  the  street."  Mr.  Lincoln  adjusted  the  street  lines  so  they  would  miss  the  Elmore 
household. 

President  Lincoln  was  a  soft  touch  for  women  with  a  genuine  case  but  was  a  hard  case  when  it  came 
those  women  who  sought  to  manipulate  him.  Senator  Lot  Morrill  recalled  "that  at  one  time  when  I  went 
into  the  room  to  President  Lincoln,  there  were  two  women  from  Baltimore  there  who  had  come  to  try  to 
obtain  the  release  and  parole  of  a  prisoner  of  war  who  had  been  captured,  and  was  then  confined  at  Point 
Lookout.  One  of  them  was  the  mother  of  the  young  rebel,  and  after  detailing  his  alleged  sufferings, 
wound  up  her  sympathetic  appeals  with  the  usual  finale  of  such  interviews,  a  copious  shower  of  tears.  At 
this  point  the  president,  who  had  patiently  listened  to  the  recital,  asked  casually  when  and  how  the  boy 
had  gone  into  the  confederate  service?  The  mother  with  evident  pride,  quickly  responded  with  the  whole 
history:  he  had  gone  south  early  in  the  war,  served  in  such  and  such  campaigns,  made  such  and  such 
marches,  and  survived  such  and  such  battles."  At  that  point  the  President  interjected:  "And  now  that  he  is 
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taken  prisoner,  it  is  the  first  time,  probably,  that  you  have  ever  shed  tears  over  what  your  boy  has  done?" 
To  the  women's  silence,  he  said:  "Good  morning  Madam,  I  can  do  nothing  for  your  boy  today."26 

Guard  Thomas  Pendel  recalled:  "One  day  a  number  of  people  were  shown  into  the  President's  office. 
Finally  all  left  except  two  tall,  gaunt  Irish  women,  who  were  truly  pictures  of  despair.  They  went  up  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  said:  'Howdy,  Mishter  President.  We've  cum  to  see  yers,  sir;  to  see  if  yers  wouldn't 
pardon  our  husbands  out  of  prison,  sir.'  This  was  said  in  whining,  woe-begone  voices,  and  well  pretended 
looks  of  despair  on  their  faces.  'We  would  like  to  have  yers  pardon  'em  out  of  prison,  sir,  so  as  to  help 
support  us,  sir,'  they  added,  in  wailing  tones.  The  President  sized  them  up.  He  was  a  greater  reader  of 
human  nature.  Then,  in  same  identical  twang  the  Irish  women  had  used,  he  said,  'If  yers  hushbands  had 
not  been  resisting  the  draft,  they  would  not  now  be  in  prison;  so  they  can  stay  in  prison.  The  two  Irish 
women,  without  further  words,  turned  away  and  left  in  double  quick  time." 

Some  Irish- American  women  were  more  successful.  "A  young  Irishman,  who  was  employed  as  a  fireman 
on  a  railroad-train,  had  been,  together  with  others,  engaged  in  a  riot,  resulting  from  the  draft;  and  his 
mother  came  to  Washington  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  behalf,"  reported  journalist  Lawrence  A.  Gobright. 
"She  called,  and  waited  at  the  Executive  Mansion  during  three  or  four  hours,  several  days  in  succession. 
She  was  successful  in  procuring  an  interview.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  her  to  call  the  next  day;  when  she  said 
that  he  had  lost  much  time  already,  and  besides,  the  porter  would  not  let  her  into  his  room.  'No  difficulty 
about  that,'  he  replied;  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  ticket  of  admission;  and  giving  it  to  her  said,  'Present 
this  at  the  door  to-morrow,  and  you  will  be  admitted.' 

She  accordingly  called  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  touched  by  the  earnestness  and 
eloquence  of  the  old  lady,  inquired  into  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  imprisonment  of 
her  son.  He  took  immediate  measures  to  effect  the  release  -  to  pardon  the  rioter,  much  to  the 
joy,  of  course,  of  the  parent.  And  he  said  to  her,  if  she,  on  her  return  home,  would  prepare 
the  proper  papers,  he  would  pardon  the  other  rioters.  The  woman  was  absent  from 
Washington  several  months,  and  when  she  made  her  reappearance,  Mr.  Lincoln  recognized 
her.  The  petition  being  in  proper  form,  accompanied  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  Mr.  Lincoln 
extended  the  Executive  clemency  to  the  extent  he  had  promised;  and  the  old  lady  went  away 

happy,  showering  blessings  upon  the  head  of  her  distinguished  friend. 


Attorney  General  James  Speed  recalled  how  a  woman  came  to  the  White  House  to  see  the  President  in 
July  1863  shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Her  husband  and  her  two  sons  had  both  joined  the  army  - 
leaving  her  without  support.  She  asked  that  one  of  her  sons  be  discharged  to  return  home.  "I  have  two, 
and  you  have  none,"  muttered  the  President  before  he  wrote  detailed  orders  for  the  boy's  discharge. 
Several  days  later,  White  House  doorman  Edward  McManus  announced:  "That  woman,  Mr.  President  is 
here  again,  and  still  crying."  She  tearfully  explained  that  she  had  followed  the  President's  instructions 
only  to  discover  that  her  son  had  died  of  wounds  suffered  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Again,  the 
President  muttered:  "I  have  two,  and  you  have  none."  And  again,  he  wrote  orders  for  the  discharge  of  a 
soon.  "And  the  woman,  as  if  moved  by  a  filial  impulse  she  could  not  restrain  moved  after  him  and  stood 
by  him  at  the  table  as  he  wrote,  and  with  the  fond  familiarity  of  a  mother  placed  her  hand  upon  the 
Presidents  head  and  smoothed  down  his  wandering  and  tangled  hair,"  reported  Speed.  "Human  grief  and 
human  sympathy  had  overleaped  all  the  barriers  of  formality,  and  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation  was  truly  the 
servant,  friend  and  protector  of  the  humble  woman  clothed  for  the  moment  with  a  paramount  claim  of 

loyal  sacrifice." 

Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  particularly  hard  on  women  of  wealth  and  pretension.  Pendel  recalled:  "One  day  a 
paymaster's  wife  came  in,  very  stylishly  dressed,  and  said,  'Mr.  President,  I  would  like  my  husband  to  be 
relieved  at  the  front  and  some  other  man  sent  in  his  place.'  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  up,  and  said*  'Madam,  I 
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cannot  do  that.  It  would  necessitate  sending  another  paymaster  in  his  place,  so  he  will  have  to  remain  at 
his  post."30 

Ward  Hill  Lamon  noted  that  President  Lincoln  would  scold  some  female  visitors:  "You  would  Kill  me 
now  if  you  Could  -  and  still  you  are  asking  favors  of  me."  When  they  got  up  to  leave,  crying,  he  would 
have  second  thoughts  and  give  them  a  pass,  adding  "Now  if  you  go  back  South  you  will  do  some 
mischief-  You  would  overturn  the  Government  if  you  Could."     But  persistence  could  pay  off.  General 

James  B.  Fry  recalled  a  letter  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  written:  "On  this  day  Mrs. called  upon  me. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Major of  the  regular  army.  She  wants  her  husband  made  a  brigadier-general.  She 

is  a  saucy  little  woman,  and  I  think  she  will  torment  me  till  I  have  to  do  it."  Later,  the  woman's  husband 

to 

received  the  appointment. 

Most  women  who  came  into  contact  with  President  Lincoln  had  relatively  little  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Certainly,  he  had  prominent  female  visitors  -  such  as  Quaker  leader  Eliza  Gurney,  black 
abolitionist  Sojourner  Truth,  and  novelist  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  But  most  of  them  came  to  the  White 
House  once  or  twice  and  then  left.  Then  might  be  exposed  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  wit  -  as  when  he  supposedly 
greeted  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  by  saying:  "So  you  are  the  little  woman  who  made  this  great 

war."     Not  all  were  impressed.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  went  to  the  White  House  with  her  husband  and 
they  "had  a  long  talk  with  Abraham,  he  told  us  some  good  stories,  he  impressed  me  as  a  stronger  &  better 

man  than  I  had  from  his  official  acts  supposed  him  to  be,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  his  reelection." 

As  President,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  isolated  from  much  social  interaction  with  women  by  the  jealousy  of  his 
wife.  According  to  Elizabeth  Keckley  who  acted  as  seamstress  and  friend  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  "Mrs. 
Lincoln's  love  for  her  husband  sometimes  prompted  her  to  act  very  strangely.  She  was  extremely  jealous 
of  him,  and  if  a  lady  desired  to  court  her  displeasure,  she  could  select  no  surer  way  to  do  it  than  to  pay 
marked  attention  to  the  President.  Those  little  jealous  freaks  often  were  a  source  of  perplexity  to  Mr. 

Lincoln."  35 

The  jealousy  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  certainly  limited  the  potential  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  develop  female 
friendships.  There  may  have  been  some  cause  for  jealousy  as  indicated  by  an  incident  early  in  the  Civil 
War.  President  Lincoln  visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  in  early  April,  1863.  On  April  7,  he  visited 
General  Daniel  Sickles  and  the  Third  Corps.  Sickles  was  apparently  struck  by  the  sadness  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  sought  a  way  to  lift  his  gloom.  Sickles  claimed  he  asked  some  women  if  to  "make  him 
more  cheerful"  they  perhaps  could  "form  a  line  of  ladies  and  each  of  you  give  him  a  kiss." 

The  only  woman  willing  to  plant  the  first  kiss  was  Princess  Salm-Salm,  who  worried  that  she  was  too 
short  to  reach  the  President's  face.  According  to  General  Sickles,  "After  I  had  formed  the  ladies  in  line, 
she  went  up  to  him,  and  sure  enough  he  leaned  down  a  little,  and  the  other  ladies  followed  her  example 
with  broad  smiles  and  laughter.  After  that  Lincoln  was  cheerful."  The  wife  of  another  General  said  that 
the  idea  for  the  kiss-attack  came  from  the  women  themselves:  "A  glance  from  the  Princess  toward  the 
ladies  following  in  her  train  was  all  that  was  necessary.  They  quickly  surrounded  Mr.  Lincoln,  embracing 

and  kissing  him  with  eagerness  and  fervor,  although  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach  up." 

"As  soon  as  he  could  collect  himself  and  recover  from  his  astonishment,  the  President  thanked  the  lady, 
but  with  evident  discompsoure;  whereupon  some  of  the  party  made  haste  to  explain  that  the  Princess 
Salm-Salm  had  laid  a  wager  with  one  of  the  officers  that  she  would  kiss  the  President,"  reported 

journalist  Noah  Brooks.     Princess  Salm-Salm  had  married  up  -  having  graduated  from  farm  girl  to 
actress  to  circus-rider  to  the  wife  of  a  European  noble.  She  accompanied  her  Austrian  husband,  who 
served  as  a  Union  staff  officer. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  happy  when  she  was  told  about  the  kissathon  by  her  tattle-tale  son  Tad.  She  blamed 
General  Sickles,  and  was  very  cold  when  Sickles  accompanied  the  family  on  a  steamer  back  to 
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Washington.  President  Lincoln,  however,  broke  the  ice  by  saying  he  had  heard  that  Sickles,  a  notorious 
philander  and  admitted  murderer,  was  very  'pious"  and  "a  great  Psalmist.  In  response  to  Sickles'  denials, 
President  Lincoln  said:  "Sickles,  I  have  not  only  heard  while  in  your  camp  that  you  are  a  Psalmist,  but  I 
have  heard  from  the  best  authority  that  you  are  a  Salm-Salmist." 

In  the  amusement  that  followed  Mrs.  Lincoln  forgave  Sickles.  The  general  subsequently  recouped  his 
status  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  became  a  frequently  visitor  to  the  White  House  while  recuperating  from  the 
amputation  of  his  leg  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Although  Mrs.  Lincoln  strongly  objected  to  any  woman 
giving  her  attentions  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  she  herself  enjoyed  and  encouraged  the  attentions  of  many  men  who 
attended  her  salon  in  the  White  House  Red  Room. 
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By  VICKI  TILLIS 

Ledger  news  editor 

isitors  to  the  Carnegie  Historical  Museum 
Sunday  —  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  — 
should  stop  to  look  at  the  large  wooden 
spinning  wheel  sitting  in  the  back  room  of 
the  museum. 

The  196-year-old  spinning  wheel  was  once  owned  by 
Mary  Ann  Rutledge,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
fiancee  Ann  Rutledge. 

Museum  board  member  Gene  Luedtke  said  the  muse- 
um does  not  have  many  Lincoln  pieces,  but  he  is  hoping 
to  have  a  small  display  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
the  16th  president  of  the  United  States. 

Luedtke  said  according  to  an  article  published  in  a 
1921  issue  of  The  Ledger,  Ann  Rutledge  was  born  Jan. 
7,  1813,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Miller 
Rutledge. 

The  Rutledge  family  owned  a  tavern  in  New  Salem, 
111.,  where  Lincoln  lived  and  where  he  wooed  Ann. 

After  moving  to  a  farm  several  miles  northwest  of 
New  Salem,  22-year-old  Ann.  who  was  engaged  to 
Lincoln,  and  her  father  both  died  from  typhoid  fever. 
Ann  died  Aug.  25,  1835,  and  her  father  died  shortly 
after. 

According  to  the  1921  article,  "The  effect  of  her  death 
on  Lincoln  at  the  time  if  not  during  his  entire  life  has 
had  much  to  do  with  making  the  love  affair  so  much 
talked  about." 

In  1837,  after  the  deaths  of  Ann  and  James.  Mary  Ann 
Rutledge  moved  with  her  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
to  a  farm  three  miles  northwest  of  Birmingham. 

One  of  the  sons,  Robert  Rutledge,  was  sheriff  of  Van 
Buren  County  when  Lincoln,  out  of  regard  for  the 
Rutledge  family,  appointed  him  as  provost  marshal  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  during  the  Civil 
War.  Later,  he  occupied  a  place  of  some  prominence  at 
the  burial  of  Lincoln  May  4,  1865,  in  the  Lincoln  Tomb 
at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in  Springfield,  111. 

Another  son,  John  Rutledge,  inherited  the  family 
homestead  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1879.  He 
had  belonged  to  the  company  Lincoln  captained  during 
the  Black  Hawk  War. 

The  third  son,  William  Rutledge,  married  and  moved 
to  Kansas. 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  letter  to  Mary  Owens:  breaking  off  an  engagement  that  wasn't 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  mistaken  engagement 

By  Rebecca  Onion 

Posted  Monday.  Nov.  12.  2012.  at  7:10  AM  ET 


slate.com 


Abraham  Lincoln  to  Mary  Owens:  "It's  Not  You,  It's  Me" 

The  Vault  is  Slate's  brand-new  history  blog.  Like  us  on  Facebook,  and  follow  us  on  Twitter  (a;slatevault.  Find  out 
more  about  what  this  space  is  all  about  here. 

When  he  was  a  young  and  impoverished  lawyer  in  Springfield,  III.,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  awkward  romantic 
entanglement  with  a  wealthier  Kentuckian  named  Mary  Owens.  Mary's  sister,  Elizabeth  Abell.  had  been  trying  for 
years  to  make  a  match  between  the  two  (who  had  never  met).  In  1836,  Lincoln  told  Abell — half  in  jest — that  if 
Owens  wanted  to  move  to  Illinois,  he  would  marry  her.  This  was  a  rash  promise  that,  after  spending  more  time  with 
Owens,  he  began  to  regret.  When  he  finally  did  propose  to  her,  reluctantly,  she  unexpectedly  rejected  his  suit. 

The  Gilder  Lehrman  Institute  of  American  History  holds  one  of  the  three  letters  that  Lincoln  wrote  to  Owens  before 
the  proposal,  as  he  struggled  to  resolve  the  situation  with  honor.  In  this  one,  dated  May  7,  1 837.  Lincoln  tries  to 
convince  Mary  that  she  really  wouldn't  like  living  in  Springfield  as  the  wife  of  a  man  without  much  money.  (Read  a 
full  transcript  here.) 
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Mary  Owens,  May  7,  1837. 
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Springfield,  he  said,  was  simultaneously  too  much  of  a  frontier  town  and  too 
pretentious.  '"There  is  a  great  deal  of  flourishing  about  in  carriages  here,"  he  wrote, 
"which  it  would  be  your  doom  to  see  without  sharing  in  it."  Anxious  to  drive  the  point 
home,  he  warned:  '"You  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hardship,  and  it  may  be  more 
severe  than  you  now  imagine." 


Lincoln's  confused  wafflings  betray  a  man  trying  hard  to 
understand  Owens'  position  and  react  accordingly.  He  used 
many  conditionals  ("I  should  be  much  happier  with  you 
than  the  way  I  am,  provided  I  saw  no  discontent  in  you") 
and  capped  the  letter  off  with  the  very  romantic  "What  I 
have  said  I  will  most  positively  abide  by.  provided  you 
wish  it.  My  opinion  is  that  you  had  better  not  do  it." 

In  a  later  letter  to  friends,  in  which  he  recounted  the  story 
of  the  ""scrape"  with  no  small  degree  of  humor.  Lincoln  said 
some  quite  unkind  things  about  Owens"  physique,  but  also 
reserved  a  fair  share  of  criticism  for  himself  for  having  so 
thoroughly  misunderstood  the  situation.  ""Others  have  been 
made  fools  of  by  the  girls,"  he  wrote,  "but  this  can  never 
with  truth  be  said  of  me.  I  most  emphatically,  in  this 
instance,  made  a  fool  of  myself." 
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((  'ourtesy  ol  the  ( iilJcr  Lehrman 

Institute  of  American  History.) 
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Museum  piece  spins 
memories  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  sweetheart 


By  VICKI  TILLIS 

Ledger  news  editor 

Visitors  to  the  Carnegie  Historical  Museum 
Sunday  —  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  — 
should  stop  to  look  at  the  large  wooden 
spinning  wheel  sitting  in  the  back  room  of 
the  museum. 

The  196-year-old  spinning  wheel  was  once  owned  by 
Mary  Ann  Rutledge,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
fiancee  Ann  Rutledge. 

Museum  board  member  Gene  Luedtke  said  the  muse- 
um does  not  have  many  Lincoln  pieces,  but  he  is  hoping 
to  have  a  small  display  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
the  16th  president  of  the  United  States. 

Luedtke  said  according  to  an  article  published  in  a 
1 92 1  issue  of  The  Ledger,  Ann  Rutledge  was  born  Jan. 
7,  1813,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Miller 
Rutledge. 

The  Rutledge  family  owned  a  tavern  in  New  Salem, 
III.,  where  Lincoln  lived  and  where  he  wooed  Ann. 

After  moving  to  a  farm  several  miles  northwest  of 
New  Salem,  22-year-old  Ann.  who  was  engaged  to 
Lincoln,  and  her  father  both  died  from  typhoid  fever. 
Ann  died  Aug.  25,  1 835,  and  her  father  died  shortly 
after. 

According  to  the  1921  article,  "The  effect  of  her  death 
on  Lincoln  at  the  time  if  not  during  his  entire  life  has 
had  much  to  do  with  making  the  love  affair  so  much 
talked  about." 

In  1837,  after  the  deaths  of  Ann  and  James,  Mary  Ann 
Rutledge  moved  with  her  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
to  a  farm  three  miles  northwest  of  Birmingham. 

One  of  the  sons,  Robert  Rutledge,  was  sheriff  of  Van 
Buren  County  when  Lincoln,  out  of  regard  for  the 
Rutledge  family,  appointed  him  as  provost  marshal  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  during  the  Civil 
War.  Later,  he  occupied  a  place  of  some  prominence  at 
the  burial  of  Lincoln  May  4,  1865,  in  the  Lincoln  Tomb 
at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in  Springfield,  111. 

Another  son,  John  Rutledge.  inherited  the  family 
homestead  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1879.  He 
had  belonged  to  the  company  Lincoln  captained  during 
the  Black  Hawk  War. 

The  third  son,  William  Rutledge,  married  and  moved 
to  Kansas. 


Daughter  Sarah  married  John  Saunders,  and  they 
fanned  land  adjacent  to  the  Rutledge  and  Prewitt  farms, 
but  on  the  Jefferson  County  side  of  the  Van  Buren- 
Jefferson  county  line.  Later,  she  moved  to  California. 

Daughter  Nancy  married  Anthony  Prewitt,  "a  man  of 
great  moral  force  in  the  community,  was  an  exerter 
of  much  power  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church."  He  died  in  1864,  and  his  widow  and 
sons  moved  to  Birmingham. 

It  was  at  Nancy's  home  where  Mary  Ann 
Rutledge  died  at  age  9 1  Dec.  26,  1 878.  The  body  is 
buried  in  the  Bethel  M.  E.  Cemetery  four  miles 
northwest  of  Birmingham  and  a  substantial  monu- 
ment marks  the  grave. 

A  few  years  later,  Nancy  moved  to  Fairfield  so  her 
two  living  sons,  McGrady  and  Will  could  attend 
Parsons  College. 

It  was  while  the  family  lived  in  Fairfield  that  Mary 
Ann  Rutledge'^  spinning  wheel  was  added  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Old  Settlers  Association  of  Jefferson 
County. 

The  exact  details  of  how  the  spinning  wheel 
ended  up  in  the  Old  Settlers'  collection  are 
unknown,  but  many  items  from  that 
collection  eventually  became  the 
property  of  the  Carnegie  Historical 
Museum.  Luedtke  said. 

Mary  Ann's  grandson  "Grady" 
Prewitt  became  a  minister  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church,  and  later  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  when  the  two  merged. 

Grandson  Will  Prewitt  was  a  court  reporter 
forjudges  Leggett,  Roberts  and  Babb  in 
Jefferson  County  for  years.  Both  he  and  Grady 
later  moved  to  California. 

Their  mother  Nancy  died  in  1901  in 
Fairfield  and  is  buried  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery. 

The  1921  news  article  does  not  state  what 
became  of  Mary  Ann  Rutledge's  daughter 
Jane. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Feb.  12, 
1809,  in  Kentucky,  where  Hodgenville 
is  today.  He  moved  with  his  family  when 
he  was  7  to  Indiana  and  again  when  he 
was  21  to  Illinois. 


In  1831,  he  decided  to  strike  Jfj 
an  his  own  and  ended  up  i 
New  Salem.  He  worked  as  a 
deckhand,  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  mill,  the 
captain  of  the  local  militia  company,  the  owner  of  his 
own  store,  postmaster  and  deputy  county  surveyor. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  in  1834.  He  then  decided  to  become  a 
lawyer  and  moved  to  Springfield  for  greater  opportuni- 
ties. 

It  was  while  Lincoln  was  living  in  New  Salem  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  Ann  Rutledge,  and  the  story  says  he 
plunged  nearly  into  insanity  when  she  died  in  1835. 

Seven  years  later,  Lincoln  married  Mary  Todd  Nov.  4, 
1842,  and  they  had  four  sons. 

Lincoln  served  in  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  for  four  terms  and  in  Congress  for  one 


across  the  street  from  the 
theater. 


term 
be- 
fore he 
was 
lected 
president  in 
860. 
As  presi- 
dent. Lincoln  over- 
the  Civil  War  and 
abolished  slavery. 

He  was  re-elected  in  18 
when  the  end  of  the  war 
was  near,  but  he  was  shot 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth  the 
evening  of  April  14,  1865, 
while  attending  Ford's 
Theater  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  died  the  next 
morning,  without  having 
:gained  consciousness, 
n  a  boarding  house 
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Museum  Hours 


The  Carnegie  Historical  Museum  is  open  from  1-4 
p.m.  each  Sunday.  To  reach  the  museum,  enter  the 
Carnegie  Building  on  the  ground  floor  and  take  the 
elevator  to  the  third  floor. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  letter  to  Mary  Owens:  breaking  off  an  engagement  that 


wasn't 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  mistaken  engagement 

By  Rebecca  Onion 

Posted  Monday.  Nov.  12.  2012.  at  7:10  AM  ET 


slate.com 


Abraham  Lincoln  to  Mary  Owens:  "It's  Not  You,  It's  Me" 

The  Vault  is  Slate's  brand-new  history  blog.  Like  us  on  Facebook,  and  follow  us  on  Twitter  (a)slatevault.  Find  out 
more  about  what  this  space  is  all  about  here. 

When  he  was  a  young  and  impoverished  lawyer  in  Springfield,  111.,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  awkward  romantic 
entanglement  with  a  wealthier  Kentuckian  named  Mary  Owens.  Mary's  sister,  Elizabeth  Abell.  had  been  trying  for 
years  to  make  a  match  between  the  two  (who  had  never  met).  In  1836,  Lincoln  told  Abell — half  in  jest — that  if 
Owens  wanted  to  move  to  Illinois,  he  would  marry  her.  This  was  a  rash  promise  that,  after  spending  more  time  with 
Owens,  he  began  to  regret.  When  he  finally  did  propose  to  her,  reluctantly,  she  unexpectedly  rejected  his  suit. 

The  Gilder  Lehrman  Institute  of  American  History  holds  one  of  the  three  letters  that  Lincoln  wrote  to  Owens  before 
the  proposal,  as  he  struggled  to  resolve  the  situation  with  honor.  In  this  one,  dated  May  7,  1837,  Lincoln  tries  to 
convince  Mary  that  she  really  wouldn't  like  living  in  Springfield  as  the  wife  of  a  man  without  much  money.  (Read  a 
full  transcript  here.) 


Springfield,  he  said,  was  simultaneously  too  much  of  a  frontier  town  and  too 
pretentious.  "There  is  a  great  deal  of  flourishing  about  in  carriages  here."  he  wrote. 
££    "which  it  would  be  your  doom  to  see  without  sharing  in  it."  Anxious  to  drive  the  point 
home,  he  warned:  "You  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hardship,  and  it  may  be  more 
severe  than  you  now  imagine." 
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GL( '  08085  Abraham  Lincoln  to 

Mary  Owens.  Vlay  '.  1837. 

(( 'ourtesy  of  the  Gilder  Lehrman 

Institute  q]  Imerican  History.) 


Lincoln's  confused  wafflings  betray  a  man  trying  hard  to 
understand  Owens'  position  and  react  accordingly.  He  used 
many  conditionals  ("I  should  be  much  happier  with  you 
than  the  way  I  am,  provided  I  saw  no  discontent  in  you") 
and  capped  the  letter  off  with  the  very  romantic  "What  I 
have  said  I  will  most  positively  abide  by.  provided  you 
wish  it.  My  opinion  is  that  you  had  better  not  do  it." 

In  a  later  letter  to  friends,  in  which  he  recounted  the  story 
of  the  "scrape"  with  no  small  degree  of  humor.  Lincoln  said 
some  quite  unkind  things  about  Owens"  physique,  but  also 
reserved  a  fair  share  of  criticism  for  himself  for  having  so 
thoroughly  misunderstood  the  situation.  "Others  have  been 
made  fools  of  by  the  girls."  he  wrote,  "but  this  can  never 
with  truth  be  said  of  me.  I  most  emphatically,  in  this 
instance,  made  a  fool  of  myself." 


Thanks  to  Sandra  Trenholm  of  the  Gilder  Lehrman  Institute 
of  American  History.  Follor  the  Gilder  Lehrman  Institute  on  Facebook  or  Twitter. 
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LINCOLN'S  FIRST  LOVE  STORY 


'NCE  President  Lincoln,  after  sitting  a  long  while  with  a  pensive 
smile  and  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  asked  a  friend: 

"Did  you  ever  write  out  a  story  in  your  mind?  I  did  when 
I  was  a  little  codger.  One  day  a  wagon  with  a  lady  and  two  girls 
and  a  man  broke  down  near  us,  and  while  they  were  fixing  up,  they 
cooked  in  our  kitchen.  The  woman  had  books  and  read  us  stories,  and  they  were 
the  first  of  the  kind  I  ever  had  heard.  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  one  of  the  girls; 
•md  when  they  were  gone  I  thought  of  her  a  great  deal,  and  one  day  when  I 
vas  sitting  out  in  the  sun  by  the  house,  I  wrote  out  a  story  in  my  mind.  I  -<ught 
I  took  my  father's  horse  and  followed  the  wagon,  and  finally  I  found  it,  and  they 
were  surprised  to  see  me.  I  talked  with  the  girl  and  persuaded  her  to  elope 
with  me;  and  that  night  I  put  her  on  my  horse,  and  we 
started  off  across  the  prairie.  After  several  hours  we  came 
to  a  camp;  and  when  we  rode  up  we  found  it  was  the  one 
we  had  left  a  few  hours  before,  and  we  went  in. 

"The  next  night  we  tried  again,  and  the  same  thing 
happened — the  horse  came  back  to  the  same  place;  and 
then  we  concluded  that  we  ought  not  to  elope.  I  stayed 
until  I  had  persuaded  her  father  to  give  her  to  me.  I  always 
meant  to  write  that  story  out  and  publish  it,  and  I  began 
once;   but  I  concluded  it  was  not  much  of  a  story. 

"But  I  think  that  was  the  beginning  of  love  with  me." 
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"Sitting'  out  in  the  lun  by 
the  home  " 


